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When the ribs and fly- 
wheelof this big machine 
cracked across, the nec- 


: ‘edsary repairs were Balers 


made by electric welding 
in three hours sche i 
ic ah ! 


| The needle that knits metals 


One of the interest- 
ing departments of 
the General Electric 
Company’s works 


at Schenectady is’ 


the School of Elec- 


‘tric Welding, to - 


which any manu- 


facturer may send — 
men forinstruction. . 


There was a time when a ‘broken | © 


os wheel would tie a a ig Blent for 
days. ; aie Vets 
Now electric welding tons he 
ally knit together the jagged 


edges of metals and insure un- 
interrupted production. inate ok 


means steady wages, ‘steady 
profits, and a lower price: to the 
consumer. 


xy 


ee, 4, ony 
tie ‘ 
Fie eee are, 


4 TO YOU WHO SEEK THE BEAUTIFUL! # 


Gifts of Usefulness and Unsurpassed Charm, in Brass and Copper 


From the workshops of America’s leading metal craftsmen. Prize-winning designs which have won for these products editorial 
featuring in the great magazines of the country. Endorsed by the leading architects and decorators. Priced for you and me! 


i 

A-i25 Ashtray. Hammered. Bronze 

| finish. Has 2 cigar or cigarette 

rests and match holder. 7 inches 
long. Price, $1.50. 


A-151 Bon-bon dish. Hammered 
brass or copper. 3 inches high 
and 5 inches across its top sur- 
na Cast brass handles. Price, 


j A-146 Candlesticks. Height, 7% 
inches. Price, $6.00 the pair. 
A-37 Candlesticks. Their height is 
6 inches. Price, $3.50 the pair. 


th re, 
AAS _ Knocker. 3% inches long and 
' inches wide. Solid brass. Ori- 
1 design by Robert Adam. 
‘ice, $1.50. 


A-16 Colonial knocker. 3% inches 
long and 2% inches wide. Price, 
$1.50. 


A-{27 Tobacco-Jar. Hammered brass 
or copper. 4 inches high and 4 
inches in diameter. A prize win- 
ning design. Price, $4.00. 


A-30 Milk or water pitcher. Genu- 

_ inely hand-made. In hammered 

brass or copper. The pitcher is 
9% inches high, and holds 6 large 
glasses. Lined inside for practical 
use. Price, $8.00. 


s ! 
- | A-35  Octagon-shaped _ candlesticks. 4% A-57 Round tray. In hammered brass or IMPORTANT ! 
oy rt O on inches high. Price, $3.00 the pair. copper. Cast brass handles. Diameter, 
X\ ; 11% inches. Price, $4.00. Order at once! We pay de- 


A-17 Creamer, Hammered brass or cop- A-46 Hot-water jug. Hammered brass and 


5 e oe eee oe ee Tibet teekde: for copper. 7% inches high, and holds 6 livery charges to any point 
i 7 t large cups. Price, $8.00. x ; 
us ries _ B-17 Sugar bowl, Hammered brass or cop- A-62 ing Bradford, | it b Akg “ry jong in the U.S. Write name and 
= per, 2 inches high. Lined inside. Price, and inches e. Price, $3.50, ° : 
Ni $2.50, A-20 Seven-branch Candelabra. It is 9% address p lainly. Specify brass 
137 East 29th Street 4-45 Tray. shaped like Aladdin’s lamp, _ Mches high. Price, $4.50 each. or copper, where choice is 
An effective card-tray or candy dish. A-43 ray, bor) pepinere’ eee or cop- 
b Genuinely hand-made. It is 10 inches per. e! e3. ame| across i a 
New York City long and 5 inches wide. Price, $4.00. surface, 9 inches. Price, $3.25 each. given. Address Dept. 27. 


(In answering this advertisement please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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In the New Year 


William Akers will write more of his tales of the 
Kangaroo Courts. 


Otto S. Beyer will give the redoubtable biography of 
B. & O. Engine No. 1003, and in doing so, tell how 
the B. & O. management, shopcraft unions and tech- 
nical men in combination have upset all traditions of 
railway repair shops; the most luminous experiment 
in the whole railway labor problem. 

Alexander M. Bing will analyze, from the standpoint 
of a practical builder and student of industrial rela- 
tions, why that medieval adventure in modern times, 
the British Building Guild, has gone on the rocks. 
Robert W. Brueére will marshal the materials of a 
special number which will bring out the tremendous 
bearing upon American life and labor of the develop- 
mient in the next twenty years of what the engineers 
call high tension power transmission. 


Richard C. Cabot, M.D., professor of Social Ethics 
at Harvard and author of What Men Live By, will 
discuss, with special reference to those who mix in 
other people’s lives, that disturbing question ‘Where 
and When to Lie.” 

Rossa B. Cooley, principal of Penn School, will con- 
tinue her colorful series (The Homes of the Free) 
interpreting Negro life on the sea islands off South 
Carolina. 

Neva R. Deardorff will take up some of the poor 
big rich orphanages and the children that inhabit them 
from ancient Girard College to the newest of the new 
at Moosehart. [Page Mr. Hershey. ] 

John Dewey will discuss the changing conceptions 
of freedom. 

Haven Emerson, M.D., will bring the new factors 
in public health administration within reach of the 
socially minded citizen in the average town. 

' Henry Ford, the biggest manufacturer of them all, 
will in an interview tell’ what he is up to with his dam 
building and his miniature plants on the River Rouge. 
Andrew Furuseth will tell of the call of the sea— 
and the calling of the seamen upon deaf ears. 
Patrick Geddes, philosopher and town planner, will 
contribute a series of essays uncovering half-recognized 
phases of the evolution of the modern city. 

Arthur Gleason will write for us from the Pacific 
Coast. 


Bernard Glueck, M.D., psychiatrist, director of the 
Bureau of Children’s Guidance, will throw further 
light on the problems of mental hygiene. 

Francis Hackett will give us miore of his penetrating 
articles on men and social measures abroad. 

Joseph K. Hart will tell how the Rosenwald schools 
of the South are seeding doven opportunity at new 
‘cross roads every month. 


Herbert Hoover will forecast the statescraft of the 
era of engineering and electricity in an interview with 


William Hard. 


Samuel McCune Lindsay will discuss social planks 
and the political platform makers of 1924. 


Percy MacKaye will draw on his experiences afoot 
and on mule in the Kentucky Mountains in an article © 
entitled Unreclaimed America. 

Adolf Meyer, M.D., head of the Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic at Johns Hopkins, will develop his theme of 
“constructive composure.” 
William J. Norton, secretary of the Detroit Com- 
munity Fund, and others will take up matters of social 
finance in a way which will not fail to interest all 
givers and executives, cheerful and otherwise. 
Cornelia Stratton Parker, author of An American 
Idyll, will write for us from Geneva. 


James Harvey Robinson, who has been revisiting 
the Middle Ages—rewriting after twenty years his 
Introduction to the History of Western Europe—will 
take up in the light of their “sordid and grimy” origins 
some of the conceptions that lumber with ponderous 
sanction into our present-day discussions. 


Aaron Sapiro, the genius of the producers coopera- 
tives which have swept East from California, will tell 
the inside story of cotton and prunes and wheat and of 
the countrysides which grow them. 


Frank Tannenbaum, now in Mexico City for The 
Survey, will bring the makings of a special number 
which will match our issues on Ireland and Russia. 


Eleanor R. Wembridge will give us more of her 


loose leaves from a psychologist’s dictionary. 


Ira S. Wile, M.D., from his children’s health class 
at Mt. Sinai Hospital will reveal the deep-lying factors 
in the relationship between children and this clumsy 
world. 
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The Gist of It 


RIDAYS at four!—The editors of The Survey are 
eager to have friends of the magazine get into the 
habit of dropping in at the office at that hour for 


acquaintance sake. Usually there is some one just 
here from abroad or some one just straightening his 
back after being up to his elbows in some tub full of 
community trouble or a social experiment brought to 
the boiling point. They can usually be persuaded to 
talk to us informally around our library table. The 
invitation means you. 


HEN Mrz Hackett met Fridtjof Nansen at the 

recent session of the League of Nations the 

latter had come straight down from Norway, changed 
at Berlin, taken a train to Stuttgart that was held 
up, changed from his sleeper—which was against the 


_ rules—and got a place in the local where he had to 


sit up all night, arriving at Geneva vaguely conscious 
of a trifling inconvenience. “The incident gives us a 
glimpse of the human reserves which this Norse ex- 
plorer put into his Arctic trips, has spent in his un- 
stinted ministering to war-scotched Europe, and will 
put into the wear and tear of his American trip. 
As he talked of relief problems and his negotiations, 
writes Mr. Hackett, “one was aware why a few min- 
utes before he had spoken so regretfully of a Polar 
expedition which was badly planned. He thinks in 
terms of work, of workmanship, of getting things done.” 


y (p. 260.) 


T was a member of the American Friends Service 

Committee who, soon after the war “discovered” 
young Melchior Grossek, a recently discharged soldier, 
and gave him the opportunity to study in the Art School 
at Munich, and it was Brent Dow Allinson, another 
member, who brought over some of his significant and 
original silhouettes (pp. 240, 269) which are here first 
reproduced. 


WENTY years in and about mines as mining 

engineer and superintendent, as research investigator 
into labor conditions and as lecturer on mining at the 
American Expeditionary Force University are the back- 
ground of Hugh Archbald’s The Man-in-between (p. 
266). Mr. Archbald has just “finished up” the Vic- 
toria Coal mine at Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, and as 
manager of that mine has had an opportunity to show 
that cooperation between men and owners is possible 
and practicable. His book on the Four-Hour Day in 
the Coal Industry was published last year. 


is HE climax at the close reaches dramatic as well 


as lyric heights,” a dean of English said of Mary 
Brent Whiteside’s Eve, published in Survey Graphic 
last December. ‘One of the finest poems I have ever 
read, ancient or modern,” was the comment of a pub- 
lisher. The poet is a resident of Atlanta (p. 275). 


REDERIC ALMY is secretary emeritus of the 

oldest charity organization society in the country— 
that of Buffalo. He has had a cooperative finger in 
committees, boards, councils, conferences throughout a 
gregarious lifetime. Booker T. Washington once de- 
fined a board as something long and hard and narrow. 
Mr. Almy teeters on that conception with the fling of 
a four-year-old (p. 265). 


i, eee SHEPLEY SERGEANT is one of 
the group of writers who, through residence in 
New Mexico, has become deeply concerned with the 
land troubles of Pueblo Indians. Though the Bursum 
bill was defeated, the Pueblo question is still un- 
settled, as Survey readers know, and will be dealt with 
at the next congressional session. Meanwhile a new 
menace of a subtle and serious kind has arisen for the 
Pueblos, as for all Indians, through Commissioner 
Burke’s message on the subject of Indian dances. The 
commissioner, backed by many important forces in pub- 
lic life, wants to see these ceremonies, which are the 
cultural and religious backbone of Indian life, sup- 
pressed or modified. Miss Sergeant gives a picture of 
Pueblo dances—an unusual combination of pagan fes- 
tival and church ritual at Christmas (pp. 252, 277). 


AST year, in the course of the Christmas seal cam- 

paign two hundred feet of film were put on as a 
“trailer” in four hundred movie houses. The hero of 
the piece was Christy Mathewson and the impressario, 
Miss Williams, assistant publicity secretary of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and editor of its 
Monthly Bulletin. The acquaintance then made, plus 
the cordial cooperation of John Daly, a close friend of 
the great pitcher, paved the way for our interview 
(p. 248). Miss Williams brought together the series 
of come-backer’s stories published in the Journal of the 
Outdoor Life—including farm women, bankers, eco- 
nomists, playwrights and others—Roger Babson and 
Eugene O’Neill among them. 


a 


THE REFUGEES 


From a series of silhouettes by Melchior 
Grosseck; others are published on pp. 269-274 
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A Foreword by the Editor 


PAULEY Us KELLOGG 


N engaging business, this, to be alive in 
these United States in the nineteen- 
twenties—a pursuit in dead earnest, 
whether we think of it in homely ways 
as butchers, bakers and candlestick 

cers, or cast it like the framers of the Declara- 
|in sonorous terms of our cravings for life, and 
tty, and happiness. Or whether we hold to the 
ful, foraging, half-winded meaning of the chase 
calling, willy-nilly, which sounds to individual 
lihood and the common welfare but stands also 
a fret to the feet and spirit of man like that 
ch comes with our tingling November frosts or 
melting snowbanks of March. 
jusiness, pursuit, calling—if you are inquisitive 
ut it, however defined—this being alive and 
ing together, a hundred million of us and more, 
should be glad to have you pool your curiosity 
1 ours—with that of the 1,600 members, the 
900 subscribers of The nes who are bent on 
ring a part in the organized discovery of the 
erica of our times. 
i hundred years ago, you might have played a 
> hand as a settler; you might even have staked 
your homestead, put up 


trails for others to follow, laid corduroy over sink 
holes for the wheels that came after, joined in the 
barn raisings, set up schools and churches and town 
halls for the communities to be. 

Today that wilderness is overlaid with an intricate 
fabric of life and labor—a meshwork of racial stocks 
and vocations, of mechanical equipment and the 
teamplays of modern existence. Whether you have 
yourself borne a hand in the upbuilding of our indus- 
trial civilization which, within the memory of living 
men, has come in with the rise of the cities and of 
corporate industry, or are of the new generation that 
view it all with fresh eyes, we have something to 
share with you through The Survey. 


— points out that the shortest route from 

the world about us to the intelligence is the 
optic nerve; the shortest cut to irrigate the living 
cells of the brain is through the eye. He was talk- 
ing of moving pictures, of course; themselves a 
significant development of the age. But the principle 
has been prying education loose from printed pages. 
It is the secret of the ancient pedagogues who took 
their youth about the streets of the Greek cities. 
It is back of all laboratory 


r log cabin and raised 
t crop of corn and beans 
hout knowing anything 
the great outdoors out- 
: your own clearing. 
that was not the way 
the genuine frontiersmen 
‘pioneers. They knew 
ir wilderness from the 
t of an owl to the lay of 
vatershed. They blazed 


HIS FOREWORD is addressed primarily to 

the six thousand new subscribers whose ac- 
quaintance with The Survey began this year. For The 
Survey is more than a magazine—it is a cooperative 
enterprise in which 1,600 men and women are work- 
ing together for the common welfare. In this, the 
last month of the year, we are stealing the center of 
the stage a moment to talk about ourselves and the 
opportunity before us. There follows the monthly 
sheaf of Graphic articles; and at the back, on pp. 
278-282 is published the roster of Survey Associates, 
together with our report to them on the year’s work. 
For The Survey is theirs. Will you not make it yours? 
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work, back of the project 
method, back of the new 
schooling that has burst the 
walls of classrooms and 
engages the whole commun- 
ity, its work and play, its 
varied occupations and dy- 
namic problems—the “un- 
printable text book”’ of life 
and labor. 

Of these things The Sur- 
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vey is a living transcript. For Edison’s principle 
is quick with the spirit of our times, as we brought 
out in interpreting the fiftieth anniversary meetings 
of the National Conference of Social Work at 
Washington in May. Robinson in his Mind in the 
Making, which in three years has run into 60,000 
copies, maintains that in the social sciences we are 
where they were in the natural sciences three or four 
hundred years ago. In the days of the Bacons, men 
first broke away from the fine-spun web of theory 
that had entangled the schoolmen throughout the 
middle ages. The forerunners of science began to 
count the stars and study ditch water, to observe 
drops of steam and iron filings. So doing, they dis- 
closed a new heaven and a new earth; and ushered 
in our modern advances in mastering the forces of 
the universe. We still, however, labor under con- 
cepts of the mind as old as the schoolmen, and 
especially in the field of human relations we must 
break through the old crusts. Ours is a day of 
what Justice Brandeis calls “social invention.” 

To the semi-centennial .of the social workers, in 
Washington, there came lawyers like Dean Roscoe 
Pound of Harvard to tell of the revolution in the 
rigid concepts of the law which have come in with 
the shift in attention from calf-bound precedents to 
the living problems of men, women and children. 
There came physicians like Dr. Herman M. Biggs 
to tell of the revolution in treatment and prevention 
of disease which has come not alone with the germ 
theory but with the recognition that patients are 
people and which has thrown its emphasis from 
medication to health. There came philosophers like 
John Dewey of Columbia, who told of the renais- 
sance in education hinted at above, and psychiatrists 
like Adolf Meyer of Johns Hopkins, who told of the 
overturn of old abstractions and the rise of mental 
hygiene, which have come since the psychologists 
have faced the intimate everyday impulses and 
struggles of human kind. 


‘ a is with the quickening areas of these great social 

sciences and especially with the province of the 
social workers themselves, who are inveterately en- 
gaged in adjustment and reconstruction, that The 
Survey deals. It deals with ourselves, with the 
primary forces which, baffling and buoyant as they 
are, work out in our own lives and in the lives of 
those we strike hands with or would help. It deals 
with character, with self-reliance and responsibility, 
with the ability to see straight and think for one’s 
self as assets in a democracy. It deals with our 
relations with our fellows, as neighbors, as employ- 
ers and employes, as clients and counselors, as co- 
operators in the organized forms of work and citi- 
zenship. It deals with the environment which en- 
compasses us, whether in housing and city planning, 
or in combating the preventable diseases; with our 


GANGWAY! 


wresting of food and clothing and fuel and o 
elements of the good life from the earth’s be uw 
with mastery for social ends of the machinery 
existence and the forces of nature. It deals with 
pursuits of beauty and happiness for ourselves; 
for the many, our fresh vintages of ethics and id 
and philosophy, our pushings-out of the rim of 
unknown. It deals with our relations with other} 
ples stirred by new freedoms or leashed to” 
hatreds and schemes of supremacy which may 
snare us all. It deals with the social aspiration’ 
transmutes all thésé.endeavors into the high 
venture of a new pioneering. 

For like the struggle with the wilderness, 
process is not without its frictions, its deep-sez 
conflicts, its setbacks as well as its joys and ga 
its need at every point for interpretation of © 
ditions and feelings and modes of thought, for ca 
ing over from one great sphere of human con 
the experience, criticisms, proposals brought” 
ward by others. It has been said, some of the’ 
est soil of the Middle West is the untouched I 
which lies along the lines of the old rail fences? 
since the wilderness gave way to the axe, have 
arated one field from another. Certain it ist 
in our modern life, some of the most fruitful z 
lie in the interplay between different fields of 
activity and the bearing of these upon gene 
fairs. 

More, The Survey's function as we see it lies 
alone in bringing out contributions from the sph 
of human concern it has made its own, but & 
vestigating, interpreting, with every resource a 
command, situations in the general life w 
stand in need of social appraisal. In staff field 
we go to original sources, refer our findings i 
draft to the parties at interest for correction 
fact and afford opportunity for rebuttal. Ther 
and integrity of this procedure has command 
spect in many controversial situations. 

In addition we tap the researches of the ut 
sities, the public agencies and the foundations. 
have the cooperation of local and national uf 
takings committed to the common welfare. — 
number among our colleagues men and women 
in great city districts, layered deep with prob 
or in outposts of remote countrysides, are shou 
ing the load of community upbuilding—men 
women who can distinguish the cry of our mo 
hoot owls from that of a child in distress, who] 
the lay of economic watersheds which mean 
hood and leisure, their lack, or the gleam of pre 
to vast companies of their Bain ] 


12 carry forward our work of swift inqui 

exacting editorial digest and portrayal, 
the editorial province of The Survey into five 
subject fields, each committed on a part time 
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n associate editor with special equipment for the 
ask :— 

Industry—the field of labor conditions and rela- 
ions—Robert W. Bruére, director of the Bureau of 
ndustrial Research and for several years an arbi- 
rator in the garment trades. 

Social Practice—the problems of child welfare, 
amily welfare and casework with individuals— 
Neva R. Deardorff, associate professor of social 
conomy at Bryn Mawr, and long attached to the 
eadquarters staff of the American Red Cross. 

Education—the school in its relations to the com- 
nunity—Joseph K. Hart, formerly professor of edu- 
ation at Reed College and the University of Wash- 
ngton. 

‘Communities—civics, town planning, problems of 
‘ommunity organization—Geddes Smith, formerly 
ting director of the National Information Bureau. 

Health—Haven Emerson, M.D., professor of 
wublic health administration, Columbia University, 
ate health commissioner of the city of New York. 

Our domestic program is rounded out by a For- 
ign Service department which keeps in touch with 
yverseas work of relief and reconstruction and the 
ommunal bearings of the missionary movement, 
lraws on contemporaneous developments abroad and 

es up the social aspects of international relations 
rowing out of the war and the peace. se 


ia Survey is brought out twice a month and our 
departmental editors as well as the executive 
tafi serve both publication units :— 


Survey Mipmontuiy—a sheaf of timely writ- 
ngs, enabling the reader within the briefest compass 
Mf space and time to keep abreast of the contribu- 
ions, the discussions and events, in each of our wide 
pheres of social concern: writings which are strong 
n practical craftsmanship and comparative experi- 


c, 

= Grapuic—an illustrated magazine, which 
mploys good writing, drawings, etchings, sculp- 
ire, photographs, maps, diagrams—to help get The 
urvey’s materials and message across to wider 
aches of the public—readers who may not be pre- 
ared to “follow through” with the thoroughness of 
ur Midmonthly, but who are by no means satisfied 
vith the fragmentary treatment accorded social and 
conomic questions in general periodicals. ‘To this 

we are promoting Survey Graphic as a separate 
nonthly magazine at $3 a year. 


The two units do not conflict or overlap, but 
omplement each other, and are distributed at a 
int twice-a-month subscription of $5 a year. 

“he Survey is a mutual enterprise. One out of 
ten of its subscribers is a member of Survey 
ociates, Inc., the publishing body; sending in a 
cooperating subscription or more each year to 
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maintain it, to build it up, and extend its reach. 
As such it is unique among periodicals and educa- 
tional institutions. 


Ais working conception which lies back of 
these operations will perhaps be clearer if 
we bear in mind that the most original American 
contribution to education lies not in the domain of 
higher learning or of the sciences, but in a homely 
invention by the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp to meet 
the need of a Louisiana countryside. He found that 
preaching modern agriculture to farmers did not get 
anywhere. They went away and went on their ways 
—the old ways. Results came however when a lead- 
ing farmer in any community consented to prepare 
and plant and harvest a single acre under Dr. 
Knapp’s leadership. If this panned out well, the 
next year the farmer handled more of his land by 
the new method and his neighbors took it up. And 
out of this grew the farm demonstration movement 
which is revolutionizing the agricultural economy of 
the South. Thus Dr. Knapp found the secret of adult 
education in a period of swift changes in the art of 
husbandry. It is an invention which in its own way 
The Survey is applying to a differing subject matter. 

There is room in our pages for the prophet as 
well as the husbandman. We of the cities can well 
take to heart this rediscovery in our cotton lands of 
the ancient art of passing learning from hand to 
hand. All the more so in these decades when educa- 
tion is no longer a matter of fathers handing on 
to their sons the craft and wisdom they themselves 
inherited, but when education must stretch through- 
out the active years, and all alike learn from con- 
temporaries of changes going forward about them. 

The invention of a domestic relations court or 
a psychiatric clinic, the institution of a shop-council, 
or the application of the insurance principle (which 
in twenty years has revolutionized our treatment 
of trade accidents) to the hazards of sickness and 
unemployment, are less easily visualized than are 
methods for grafting fruit trees, or for planting 
corn and cow-peas; the printed page is a poor sub- 
stitute for the open field or for a log with a farm 
demonstrator at the other end of it. None the less 
the same active principle can be set to work, and 
learning go forward, by doing, and by watching 
others do—through text and picture, narrative and 
marshalled experience, set down by those close in to 
the things they describe. 


| Scoaae then is the working scheme of Survey Asso- 
ciates which has stood the test of twelve years. 
This is the fellowship which invites you to partici- 
pate—to lift, by winning new readers for The 
Survey and the Survey Graphic—to share, by be- 
coming a cooperating subscriber and member of the 
publishing body. 


A more intimate story of one man’s fight against 
tuberculosis than hitherto has been told 


By HELENA LORENZ WILLIAMS 


The Come-Back of.Christy Mathewson — 


ARLY November in the Adirondacks: 
the woods were bare and brown, the air 
pungent with dead leaves, recent rains 
and pine; the sun was making a last 


stand against the coming onslaughts.. 


of the mountain winter. Here and there a motor 
stood deserted in a road or on a trail, waiting for 
huntsmen to return with deer or birds. From one 
of these trails came the whistling of a popular air. 
A few seconds later a tall, broad-shouldered, ruddy- 
cheeked man came around the curve of the trail and 
stepped into the road. He wore brown tweeds, a 
soft cap, and carried a gun over his shoulder. 

The partridge hunter was Christy Mathewson, 
the Adirondack setting an unfamiliar one to the 
bleachers who think of him as they knew him, the 
greatest pitcher of baseball; originator of the 
famous “fade-away,”’ as familiar to the followers 
of the national sport as the gray and black of the 
Giants, the team with which he was associated for 
nearly seventeen years. One of the most popular 
players in baseball history, not only because of 
his skill and intelligence, but equally because 
of his love of fair play in the field and in his 
personal relationships. 

For the past three years Christy Mathew- 
son has been a habitant of the hills about 
Saranac Lake. The world of sport re- 
members when the news came that 
Matty, then still at the crest of his 
career, and apparently in the pink of 
condition, was suddenly ordered off, 

a patient in the advanced stage 

of tuberculosis. No hope was 
held out for his recovery. Then 
fragmentary reports began to 
flow into the daily press of 
his uphill fight for health, 
until last summer he was 
able to assume the respon- 
sibility of managing the 
Boston Braves. 

He is not yet cured. 
He is what is known as 
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The originator of the famous fade-away, 
in the days when he pitched for the Giants 


an arrested case. He refuses emphatically to perm 
the publication of any article that tells the stery of 
“How I beat T. B:” He is reserved and caution 
in discussing his illness, fearing to make misleading 


statements that may confuse other patients. Bi 


he granted me an interview that would convey 
message to the outside world at this season, wher 
the National Tuberculosis Association is making it 
annual drive for funds through the sale of Chris 
mas seals; a message that would at the same ti 
be an inspiration to patients and those close 
them. For Matty’s recovery from a far-advances 
case to comparative health 
has been a stimulus of hop 
and inspiration not only to tht 
Saranac colony, but wherev 
tuberculosis has found a victin 

He sums up the philosoph 
which has brought him bz 
into the world of normal li 
ing, in this way: “If you 
going through with a job y 
ought to put your best effe 
into it. If it takes twenty-fo 
hours a day to be on it—the 
you've got to be on it 

As a tip to the 
teur at getting 
this bit of  couns 
draws on the psych 
logy which has won h 
success profession 
as well as in the le 
game he has playedr 
for three seasons, night and da 
His is a well trained, ey 
balanced mind that suffers neit 
from egotism nor introspecti 
“The trouble with lots of T. | 
patients is that they've never k 
to stick to the rules. They 
thought they could do as fh 
liked. Any one who has beer 
college athletics and professio: 
baseball as much as I have be 
knows that orders are given | 
Se be obeyed.” 

—_- There is hardly a cottage 
Saranac Lake, with its populat 
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if five thousand, where sleeping porches and ‘“‘Ad- 
rondack recliners” do not proclaim the presence of 
‘rom one to ten patients. The mountain colony has 
jecome the mecca of the tuberculous since Dr. Ed- 
vard L. Trudeau journeyed there in 1873, to die 
mong his beloved pines, and lived to establish the 
yorld’s greatest sanatorium. Physicians, writers, ‘ar- 
ists, politicians, clerical workers, and housemaids 
ire among these citizens of hope. To all of them the 
itory of Christy Mathewson is a familiar one. The 
iraveling salesman who makes monthly stop-overs 
n the town knows Matty, and nurses and doctors 
it Trudeau Sana- 
forium recite the 
niracle of his 
“come - back’’ to 
the grumblers. 
Sieithe story of 
Christopher Ma- 
thewson, patient, 
begins on the 
diamond back in 
June, 1920. He 
was assistant to 
McGraw at the 
time. And he had 
what he thought 
was a_ stubborn 
cold. He would 
stand out on the 
field every day and hit flies to outfielders, swinging 
his body from right to left, backward and forward, 
‘twisting his torso and bringing into play every 
muscle in his powerful body. “I felt fine,” he says, 
“slept well, had a good appetite, weighed 185 
pounds stripped. ‘The only thing that bothered me 
Was a cough, and a clogged-up feeling in my 
‘bronchial tubes. I also noticed a shortness of breath 
when I walked up a flight of steps in a hurry.’’ Now 
‘the baseball player’s time-honored remedy for colds 
is to get into a sweat shirt and get a good workout. 
-Matty’s cold did not respond to this treatment, and 
he resolved to see a doctor. He saw one in Chicago, 
another in Boston, and a third in New York. The 
first diagnosis was “bronchial trouble”; the second a 
“heavy cold.” But the third man discovered an after- 
noon temperature and suggested a sputum examina- 
tion. The report came back “positive,” proving 
conclusively the presence of active tuberculosis of 
the lungs. Our facilities for expert diagnosis are a 
weak link in the organized practice of medicine; the 
fumbling in Matty’s case, with the body of an athlete 
at stake, was no exception: it merely underscores 
how far we must go to match advances in treatment 
with advances in ordered prevention. 
_ Just how with so superb a physique, he came to 
develop tuberculosis, Matty does not know. Nor 
the doctors. “I got a few little sniffs of gas,” he 
says, “while doing demonstration work in France, 
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Twenty-five slow months after his arrival at Saranac, Mathewson made his first 
journey to the world outside—to spend a week-end with his father and mother. 
This trip he holds to be one of the real milestones on his road to recovery 
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when I used to go into the gas schools as an officer.” 
Army medical opinion, however, does not give 
weight to gassing as cause of tuberculosis. An attack 
of influenza while he was with the army in France, 
may have had a more direct relation. 

Many patients when first tagged with “T. B.” 
are bowled over, convinced that they have a mortal 
disease from which there is no chance for recovery. 
Not so Matty. He looked at himself as an incipient 
case, and when Saranac Lake was recommended, he 
characteristically decided to “take about six weeks 
off, and go up there for a rest cure.” However, he 

detested the break 
in his work, He 
had never known 
serious illness and 
thought “‘sickness 
was something in 
China, because I 
supposed people 
hadvaton. be’ sick 
somewhere.” 

He went up to 
Saranac Lake by 
himself, and im- 
mediately got in 
touch with a 
physician on the 
staff of Trudeau 
Sanatorium. Af- 
ter the examination, the doctor looked his sympathy, 
but the thing he had to tell the unsuspecting ball 
player was that he had an advanced case with both 
lungs involved, and one very seriously. 

“Saranac was very crowded,” says Matty in re- 
collecting those first weeks when he had to adjust 
himself to this blow, and cut out the vigorous activity 
that had been the very life of the man. The new 
batting rules called for complete inactivity in the 
pitcher’s box. It meant giving up the game, perhaps 
for years. 


The doctor attempted to locate some quarters for me. He 
located a room without bath, with running water and no 
sleeping porch. “If you make an application to get an apart- 
ment over at the Santanomi, you may have one in a 
couple of weeks,” he said, “depending on when they have 
a vacancy over there.” Things ran along for five weeks or 
so. I would write a few letters, read the paper, but most 
of the time I’d lie there waiting for the cure to take effect. 
You get into a very peculiar frame of mind. ‘There is no 
doubt about that. To your own surprise you find the tears 
roll down your cheeks. 

I had plenty of time to think over a lot of things. It 
came to me that life with most people is just one scramble 
after another dollar, another thrill, or another meal. 

I had plenty of time to look back over my own mistakes, 
too, and, of course, I resolved never to make some of them 
again. I thought I was an incipient case when I first came 
up. But even when I knew better, I always thought that 
sooner or later I’d come back. 


After five weeks of waiting, there was a vacancy 
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Checkers,” 
the game in his early convalescence 


in the Santanomi, the type of apartment familiar 
to residents of Saranac; non-housekeeping, with a 
main dining-room downstairs and service for bed 
patients who have their meals brought to them. 
Mrs, Mathewson and Christy, Jr. came up to share 
it with him. ‘After that I was not very lonesome,” 
he says. Mrs, Mathewson was his only nurse, as 
she is his comrade today when she accompanies him 
on his hunting trips clad in leather coat and riding 
breeches. She was very emphatic, it appears, with 
her “don’ts.” Matty’s blue eyes twinkle at the 
recollection of those “don’ts.” To Mrs. Mathewson 
goes much of the credit for her husband’s gains. 
Upon her arrival she sensibly asked the doctor what 
were his chances, ‘‘None,” came the reply. “I give 
him about six wecks to live.” That was Mrs. 
Mathewson’s secret in those six weeks and in the 
months that followed them, with their ups and 
downs. ‘She was always cheerful,” he says. “Lots 
of times I started to pick up a chair and move it 
around, or open a window, and she would stop me.” 
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A page from Christy Mathewson’s first copy of “Lee’s Guide to 
covered with the annotations he made as he tied 


The reason was that the new tissue that grag 
over the lungs is like spider’s web, and is ea 
torn. But Mrs. Mathewson says that the nur 
ing was the easiest part of it. “You see, the 
gave me no encouragement. But there was $ 
much to be done that there was little time ft 
brooding.” } 

Matty hated to sleep outdoors at the star 
“TI was cold all the time,” he says. “I imagine 
it was because I lost weight so rapidly. I wet 
down to 158 pounds; then I wouldn’t weigh my- 
self anymore; but I probably went down to 156 
So I slept in an open room at thirty or fa 
below, and Mrs. Mathewson slept on the porch, 
Today they both have the habits of naturali 
Polar bears. 

From the very first the ball player foug 
desperately against boredom and depressio 
those worst enemies of the bedridden. The ze 
of excitement and adventure had been breath t 
the lungs that had gone back on him. But z 
solute rest is essential in “taking the cure 
Absolute means that for weeks no motion 
permitted Mathewon except of the lower arm. 
There was not even a chance to stretch at 
seventh innings of the long nights and long 
days. As he grew stronger he began to search 
for occupation that would interest him sufficier 
ly to forget his trouble. Baseball is his gran 
passion as well as his profession, but he take 
to anything in which the game element is stron 
There are not many games that a man permitt 
to use only his arms from his fingertips to h 
elbows can play. He found one, however, H 
reference is not to the new game based on b 
ball which has been called after him—‘Big Six 
—but to an old one. Checkers became 
favorite indoor sport. As soon as he could s 
up and read he bought a copy of Lee’s Guide to th 
Game of Draughts or Checkers, which contai 
most of the famous games played by checker chan 
pions throughout the world, and he played the 
out by himself. He became deeply absorbed } 
analyzing certain moves, studying them out un 
he discovered why they had been played. He al 
worked out his own games and corrected some % 
ready published. ‘These he occasionally sent to 
checker departments of newspapers. The inhabita: 
of the village began to hear of “Big Six’s” love 1 
the game and some of them, patients themsely 
farther along, came to play with him. 

In his living room bookcase is a white cardboai 
box containing fifty or seventy-five envelopes, e 
neatly marked in the upper right hand corner 
the name of a famous checker game. Inside 
envelopes are notations. These represent the colle 
tion of two or three years, and file is still kept w 
There are clippings from papers as far apart ; 
Syracuse and Salt Lake City; even from Scotlam 
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le pages of his ‘“‘Lee‘s Guide’? became completely 
rn out, and he had to buy a new copy. 

To watch him play out a game is fascinating. His 
nd is wholly on the business in hand. He is 
| keen, accurate, swift—mind and fingers . 
bs quickly and deftly, and he can play out a game 
_ about three minutes. He once played checkers 
th the chess champion of the world—and beat 
im. THe is a checker fan incarnate and quotes 
‘igar Allen Poe’s dictum, ‘Chess is the more com- 
cated game, but checkers the more profound.” 
One habit clung to him: his newspaper reading; 
d the sporting pages of newspapers all over the 
untry were printing the story of “Big Six’s’’ fight, 
png with the ball scores and the ring bouts. 


t Was amusing to me, to read that my condition was 
isidered hopeless. One writer said that I was in a pretty 
1 way because one of my lungs had collapsed. ‘That was 
using, too. About a month after I came up here, a news- 
-ver man made a trip over from Boston to find out how 
‘ich wood I was cutting and how many miles I was walk- 
‘in a day. I sent word for him to come up, but after 
it they couldn’t come in for a year or so. The strain was 
‘/much for me. 


Hundreds of letters poured in to him from pa- 
ints who had read the newspaper accounts. Pa- 
nts told him about their cases and begged him to 
lp them get well. He would talk these let- 
ts over with his wife, and together they 
i to answer all-of them. He also re- 
ived letters filled with well-meant but 
eless, and sometimes humorous advise. 
leep in a livery stable,” urged an ad- 
r. And, wrote another, “let us send 
cling horn (the sort that is used in 
e south for hunting ) and blow it every 
for an hour.” Matty thoroughly en- 
yed these letters, and appreciated their 
erlying kindliness and desire to be of 
. ‘“They gave me something to think 
out,” he says. ‘“‘At least a hundred of 
n were worth keeping.” 
The tally of his fight was not the score 
‘d back of center field, but the tem- 
ure chart. Gradually, by absolutely 
ing the rules of the game, he began 
see results. The thermometer went 
wn from 102 to 101, then to 100, When 
Bicoan to put on weight he gained 
pidly, but this did not encourage him as 
as the lowered temperature. When 
€ mercury reached 99.2 and 99.1 and re- 
d there for days, and then ran up to 100, he 
‘ew impatient at the slowness of his progress. He 
ed to see more people, but even at 99.1 a game 
leckers with another player would bring up his 
‘ature, and the doctor and Mrs. Mathewson 
d have to call a peremptory halt. Then Matty 
d lie back again against his pillows. ‘All right,” 
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he told himself, ‘I guess it’s a case of wait a little 


33 
longer. 

The recognized treatment for tuberculosis is rest, 
fresh air and good food. But there are several 


special treatments which are adminstered by experts 
in certain cases. Pneumothorax is one of these, 
and it was resorted to in Christy Mathewson’s case. 
The method is to pump air between the walls of 
the pleura, which is the double sack that encases and 
protects the lung. ‘This air forms a cushion that 
prevents the affected lung from breathing, thus 
forcing upon it absolute rest, so that nature may 
have every possible opportunity to build new tissue 
over the tuberculosis area. ‘The treatment is . 
generally used only if one lung is affected. Both of 
Mathewson’s lungs were involved, though one only 
slightly. This greatly increased the dangers of the 
operation, for the lung that was nearly normal had 
to perform not only the work of two, but had to heal 
itself as well. The air that is pumped into the 
pleural cavity leaks out frequently and must be 
newed, and the operation, though not a painful one, 
is very uncomfortable. In some cases a fluid forms 
in the cavity, causing a rise in temperature and in- 
creased weakness. ‘This, too, happened to Mathew- 
son, and later on it became a complication that 
brought him nearer 
death than he had ever 
been before. 

At length his tem- 
perature chart recorded 
“normal,” and he was 
permitted to sit up in a 
cure chair for half an 
hour a day. His meals 
were still brought up on 
a tray, and with deep 
longing he looked for- 
ward to the day when he 
could go downstairs to 
the main dining-room. 
Mrs. Mathewson pre- 
pared whatever there 
was in addition to the 
regular bill of fare, a bit 
of pheasant or partridge 
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As soon as he was able to take short walks in the kitchenette, to 
Matty developed the hobby of studyingwild tempt his appetite. He 
flowers. These names in his own hand ould not understand 


part of a list that has now ; 
how a person could lie 


in bed and eat three 
meals a day. He waited eagerly for the time when 
he would be put on “exercise.” 


I felt then that I was improving. It was quite a task just 
to put on shoes at first, or to dress, to walk around the apart- 
ment, or to sit in a chair. But that happens in every sick- 
ness. ‘The next thing, in nice spring weather, was to put 
on a good overcoat and to take a (Continued on page 296) 
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The great white face of the adobe church at Santo Domingo 


Christmas in the Pueblos ; 


HE fires 
that blaze 
on the hills 
above 
Santa Fe 

on Christmas Eve had 


By ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


The priest chanted his Latin prayers..... A young 
Indian boy, with his head bound in a purple fillet 
like an ancient Greek’s, lifted the sacred book and 
swung the censer..... Four young Buffalos, with 
black painted bodies and horned skins on their heads 
and shoulders, ran in and danced before the altar. 


and the ceremonies : 
Felipe pueblo, our 
objective lay a d 
miles south of that. 

we dropped into noth 
moving in jagged str 


died down into darkness 

as we drove out of town. 

The pungent smell of burning pinon followed us a 
little way, a real Christmas smell. But beyond the 
outpost of the government Indian boarding school, 
the sagey-cold aromas of the desert night were wait- 
ing. Here the Indian universe seemed to begin. The 
heavens so infinitely high above us were pricked in 
a fantastic star pattern, and the icy dark poured 
like mercury against our faces. By day this road 
is a shadow drawn across the empty land. In the 
night-mystery it was an inevitable path in which our 
bodies, one with the swift movement of the car, 
with the revolutions of earth and firmament, with 
the sculptural line of the mountains, flowed on to- 
ward the southern pueblos. 

When we reached the stupendous drop of La 
Bajada we saw our first lights: a tiny Mexican 
cluster under the cliff, and another a few miles west 
at Pena Blanca, where live the Franciscan Fathers, 
who minister to the Catholic souls of the region, 
including our Pueblo friends. Further south a fire 
raised a column like a pyre. That must be at Santo 
Domingo. So already they were preparing the mass 
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like the lightning, « 
so slowly, down 
naked face of the cliff, and blinking as the 
deep below swam up to meet the stars. We 
rented Cadillac and a young poet held the 

Again on a level, a thousand feet below the 
we were flowing south along the desert trail. 
dark was less aerial than on the upper mesa. 
we crossed the railway at Domingo station, 
sandy roadsides loomed above to right and 
But there was always the crystalline path o 
stars shining above. And somehow the poet 
the turn when we reached it: a gorge of se 
miles; a suspension bridge spanning the Rio 
and we were almost at the aboriginal village 
the Christian name, sheltered under a laya cl 
the western bank. . 

By night a Pueblo village puts on a much 
ancient and inscrutable mask than it wears by 
The last time I had approached San Felipe, 
ordinary October evening two months before 
great white face of the adobe church, lighted 
giant fire, stood out from the enveloping black 
like a picture on a screen, and an Indian ve 
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(nting in a sort of authoritative monotone, as it 
re a priest’s, drew out of the houses many jost- 
= human shapes whom one divined, though one 
ild not see them. And after all, that was just a 
niente, summoning all San Felipe men to pick 
‘n for the Cacique tomorrow. Doubtless the 
iparations for this feast we were about to wit- 
js had begun several days ago, for so it is with 
lian ceremonies. Doubtless—since they are al- 
ist always thus heralded—the Crier had appeared 
‘a flat roof and chanted a traditional song very 
Se to the one literally translated by Fewkes as 
lows: 

il people awake, open your eyes, arise, 

scome children of light, vigorous, active, sprightly. 


dasten clouds from the four world quarters; 
Some snow in plenty, that water may be abundant when 


lad 


il summer comes; 

Jome ice, cover the fields, that the planting may yield 
hi abundance, 

et all hearts be glad! 

The knowing ones will assemble in four days; 

y will encircle the village dancing and singing songs— 
Phat moisture may come in abundance. 


Yet now that the day had come, this Christmas 
re which was to show us, we hoped, such a strange 
ngling of pagan and Christian creeds and cere- 
mies—well, tonight there was no fire, no light, 
en in the houses, no stir in the streets as the car 
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wound through. ‘The village might have been a 
prehistoric place, dug out of an archeologist’s 
trench, Dead. Uncanny. Silent. It was only the 
brightness of the heavens that illumined the cube- 
like shapes of the houses, the long blocks, with low 
flat-roofed upper stories, terraced back, built as by 
a child’s fancy about the small plazas. The poet 
driving the car felt his way along, Here was the 
church at last, a long rectangular bulk of white 
adobe, with two oddly molded towers on the front, 
lit by the stars. No light in the door. No candles 
shining out— 

We came to a stop by an orchard wall, and the 
boys took the wood we had brought and made a 
little fire on the mesa. With thermos bottles and 
sandwiches and blankets, Pueblo fashion, over our 
heads, we might hope to keep warm till midnight— 
by the flash light, not so long away. It was incredi- 
ble that just in this frosty spot, two years ago, seck- 
ing the shadow from the intolerable glare of the 
first day of May, I had watched the Corn Dancers 
moving down toward the church. ‘The apple blos- 


soms were sweet in the air, and the sun burned so 
fiercely that every red-gold cottonwood along the 
Rio Grande seemed a flame lighted by its rays. 
Sandia mountain, a dim cloud-like thing tonight, 
over there across the river, was blue as a jay’s 
wing that morning— 


4, “STRIKE YE OUR LAND WITH CURVED HORNS" 
4 The Buffalo dance, like other Indian ceremonies, is almost anes held sacred 
‘ from the white man’s camera. This is one of the few photographs ever taken 
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But now a small Pueblo form had 
emerged from obscurity into our circle 
of brightness. (One person awake any- 
how.) Its head and shoulders were hid- 
den in woolly folds. It held into the fire- 
light a silver object, set with turquoises. 

“Will you buy? I—me needs pants 
for school.” 


We bought and proffered a sandwich. Se 


In return, we were presented after a 
scurry in the direction of the wall, with 
a net bag embroidered in red wool and full of 
apples: evidently straight off the school Christmas 
tree. The child opined “pretty soon Father come 
and we have mass.’ That was encouraging. Mean- 
while it was bitter cold. We would venture into 
the pueblo. 

San Felipe has the name of being the most closed 
and reactionary to white influence of the Pueblo 
villages, and the Indians’ friends had learned as 
much by experience. It was the only place where 
they had not been welcomed to the councils of the 
Principales for the discussion of the Bursum Bill. 
I had heard myself the word of the deaf governor, 
repeated like a sort of fatal chorus by a series of 
interpreters, and long it rang in my shamed ears: 


White men come. ‘They promise all. 
White men go away again. 

What they do for Indian? 

Nothing. Nothing. Nothing. 

So walking softly, these white ghosts veiled in 
blankets saw no friendly door to knock at. Per- 
haps it was as.well. They were so much the more 
aware of mystery, of the nameless primordial life 
that now at last was beginning to stir inside the 

house fronts. 

SiO cancer i M1 
beats, unaccented 
and monotonous, 
sounding from 
hidden kivas. Pin- 
on smoke curling 


y ~~ 

A dancer in the ,o0 

Hopi snake dance 4 
y 


into the sky. A 
lighted pane. A 
woman’s laugh. 


The shadow of an 
aged head, like a 
Roman profile, on 


a door. Suddenly 
a rolling drum 
echoed — out-of- 


doors this—an 
American rat-tap- 
tap. That must 
be the call to mass. 
Back we hurried 
to the church. 
The double door 
stood open now 
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4 
and alight, and tiny slits, I 
medieval dungeon windoy 
threw flickers of radiar 
down the long expause of { 
side wall. In the ineffal 
cold, clear’ starlight, ¢ 
church-shape looked as fun 
mental as a pottery jar,. 
was an Indian shape, built 
Indian hands, smoothed i 
soft angles, sculptured th 
centuries ago, when the fri 
‘first came to New Mexi 
as a shrine to the God of 
Christians to be sure, but: 
of the very substance of» 
ancient Earth Mother. — 
was as much a part of N 
Mexico as. the sculptu: 
cliffs. Its front formed a 
of portico, below a cam 
wooden balcony set in 
plaster, and as we crept in 
could look down the k 


ie —_ 


4 in 


The snow and 


era nave, empty and wh 
seqtasdgs i? washed, and high ceiled, gl 
mering with candles in tin sconces. Cold, how ¢ 


and beautiful. In the twinkling distance, an all 
with a tall screen behind, as in some primi 
church of Spain or Italy, painted by Indian art 
with a crude archaic grace. Christian symb 
Indian horses, prancing in frescoes on the side wa 
But no congregation. None but a silent and rat 
grumpy Pueblo guard at the door, and the li 
poetess who, with veiled head like a Spanish wom 
sank on her knees. 1 

The air of the small hours, at six thousand | 
and Christmastime, is keen as a Damascus ble 
It cuts into every rib and bone. We had beer 
and out of the portal a half dozen times, while 
drummers continued their unsuccessful attempts 
beat up a congregation, before we discovered t 
such occasional Pueblo arrivals as there were— 
masculine—went forward and disappeared near 
altar. On investigation we found a little door 
the left, where a handsome youth with scarlet-bo 
head invited us into the sacristy. ‘More war 
he said hopefully. 

Indeed the sacristy was a very cheerful place 
large fire was burning in the three-cornered | 
place. And before it, on a bench, three or f 
distinguished pillars of the San Felipe Miss 
with other brown faces shadowed with long 
hair, overlooking them, were playing a gaml 
game, in a blue cloud of cigarette smoke—quite 
if it were not after one o’clock and getting I: 
The young Father, hovering in the background 
dressed in his stiff silken robes, looked only 
miserably aware of the hour. As soon as we 
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peared he seemed to take a resolution. Whisper- 
(ng to his Indian acolyte, he seized the Host, and 
walked out into the church. But in a few moments 
they were back again, a discomforted procession. 
The Father set down his sacred burden rather hard 
and I certainly heard: ‘‘Nothing doing!” 

_ The pillars of the mission were smiling to them- 
selves. The central one, whom I took to be an off- 
cial of some sort put in his truly Pueblo word: 
“Hmm. Plenty time. Poco tiempo we have mass.” 
_ The Father drew aside the poets for a confession, 
If the truth were told, this was his first Indian mass, 
and he was fairly stumped. ‘They just wouldn't 
begin. He had been a few minutes late himself, 
not knowing the way over these black roads in the 
desert. And when he did get here, the Indians 
were not ready. He told them—stretching a point 
because he had to get back to officiate again at 
Santo Domingo, another twelve black miles—that 


The aintings on these two pages are by the ‘ 
Pueblo artist, Awatsireh, of San Ildefonso 
it was already one o'clock. But the chiefs went out 
and looked at the stars and came in, shaking their 
heads. “Not so late. Poco tiempo we have mass.’ 
He could not budge them. Sending out the drum- 
mers was no good, either, The flock would not be 
herded— 

Just then one of the drummers looked in and 
motioned to the priest. He listened to some sort 
of message, with growing wonder in his face. Then 
he drew the poets aside again: ‘They say—they 
are waiting for a Child to be born in the pueblo—” 
_ When at last the Child Was Born we slipped up 
into the carved balcony at the back of the church,’ 
where, if we had less share in the service, we could 
trangely feel, in the pictures that flashed before us, 
age-old continuity of all ritual and all religion. 
congregation was slow in gathering, even now, 
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and scanty. First came a few Spanish Mexicans, 
the women slim as the Indian women are solid, with 
black shawls draped over their heads, the men 
squeezing their black sombreros under their arms, 
the children trailing after. Then the Indians, 
women in cerise, in cardinal, in azure, in purple and 
pumpkin yellow, with white deerskin boots, with 
silver chains hung with silver squash blossoms, 
carrying their babies turtle fashion on their backs. 
The men, walking so softly in their moccasined feet, 
had their gaily striped and patterned blankets 
drawn high over head and mouth, like the prophets, 
and each child had its own little blanket, furled 
against the cold and worn with instinctive elegance. 
Down the long nave they formed scattered kneeling 
groups, more beautiful in the candlelight than the 
dreams of the youngest poets. And that was say- 
ing much, this night when everything from the cold 
stars to these exquisitely brilliant figures seemed 
part of some imme- 
morial dream. The 
priest, going through 
his traditional gestures 


The eagle dance 


and genuflections, chanting his Latin prayers to 
people who understood them not, except in the lan- 
guage of the spirit, was another mystic figure. A_ 
young Indian boy, with his head bound in a purple 
fillet like an ancient Greek’s, lifted the sacred book 
and swung the censer. At last the Host was raised, 
and the heads bowed to the tinkling bell, and mass 
was over. There was no sermon. But before the 
congregation had risen from its knees, we saw a 
marvellous sight. Four young Buffalos, with black 
painted bodies and horned skins on their heads and 
shoulders, ran in and danced before the altar. 
The wild strong cry with which they entered 
seemed in itself to carry the ceremonial back many 
thousands of years. In an instant, the Spanish peo- 
ple had vanished, the priest was gone, and the 
Indians whom the mass had not drawn began to 
slide into the church like a surge on a tidal beach 
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I have seen the majestic Buffalos, with their Buffalo 
maidens, dance in the sun or the snow on the plazas 
of Tesuque or San Ildefonso—bringing with them 
something of the spirit of the plains with which the 
southwestern Indians, in their arid and mountainous 
solitude, always maintained a mysterious connection. 
But this ceremony was a much more perfect and 
stylistic performance. Four incredibly skilful danc- 
ers, the virtuosi of the tribe most surely, were the 
chief protagonists, The drums, the glimmering 
lights, the throaty chant, the bold sharp animal 
rhythms were all created for the glory of the black 
leaping male creatures, slim fierce fighters of the 
wilds, claiming primordial rights before the throne 
of Heaven. 

Yet every movement, every rhythm was just as 
definitely traditional and studied as the priest’s. 
Every one, before it had reached this mold of con- 
centrated perfection, had been fused in the furnace 
of time. Now facing this world quarter, now facing 
that, the Buffalos seemed, as Alice Corbin puts it, 
to strike the land with curved horns. Her interpre- 
tation of a Buffalo 
dance song, though 
not based on a 
Pueblo original, 
comes as close to 
the spirit of the San 
Felipe ceremony as 
anything I have 
heard among the 
Pueblos. 


Strike ye our land 
With curved horns! 
Now with cries 
Bending our bodies, 
Breathe fire upon us; 
Now with feet 
Trampling the earth, 
Let your hoofs 
Thunder over us! 
Strike ye our land 
with curved horns. 
When the Buffalos 
had vanished, an- 
other small group of 
dancers came before 
the altar. Here the 
girls were foremost: 
they wore flowers 
bunched on their 
ears, and the song 
that attended them 
was full of joyous 
sweetness. A nativ- 
ity dance? We never 
surely knew. For as 
the celebrants filed 
up to kiss the image 


Francisco (right ) with his daughter and one of the 
friends who shared in their Christmas celebration 
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on the altar, we passed the governor at the door— 
what a benevolent salute he gave us after all—and 
slipped after the priest into the desert. We, too, 
would go back to Santo Domingo. What we should 
see there might be less highly finished than these 
San Felipe cameos, but it was certain to be full 
of an intense and powerful beauty and symbolism. 

As we drove by the stars of the wise men, we 
talked of the Pueblo gift to Christ. It was char 
acteristic of the Indian blend of realism and mystt 
cism to wait till the human child was born—and 
then to pour out as a symbolic offering to love and 
gentleness this fresh, liberating life stream that 
surges up from the earth’s center at the pound of 
an Indian’s feet, and the sweep of his disciplined 
body. Such ceremonies as the Buffalo Dance, as 
distinguished from the more familiar rain and fer 
tility rites and prayers of the growing season, are, 
of course, hunting rites which go back to the not-so- 
distant day when the Pueblo lived wholly by his own 
powers of subjugating and controlling his universe. 
They are intended to capture and propitiate the 
creatures of the wild 
in the winter season. 
That they should 
now beent wined 
with Christian cere- 
monial is a tribute 
to the Franciscans, 
who knew how to 
tolerate as well as to 
censure. Perhaps the 
Pueblo has taken 
Christianity as just 
another sort of 
magic, destined to 
placate this Unknowr 
which still lies so 
formidably about 
him. At all events 
he is baptized and 
married by Christian 
sacraments, Christian 
saints are precious to 
him as his fetishes, 
and in the daily tru 
of Christianity 
white man might 
often pattern by th 
red. No one knows 
better than a Puebk 
the tenderness that 


child is born, 
our years of white 
man dominance, 
one lives more by 
(Cont. on page 288) 
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i DUVearlQONn (is) an accident, © or, 
rather, the sum of a series of acci- 
dents. To be sure, we have the 
legend that education in America is 
under control and careful direction. 
It’s a soothing legend. ‘Look at our 


: 
“schools,” “The future of 


that boy to be a banker; but he fell in with a 
on of fellows interested in the arts, and now he 
4 


we say, inclusively. 
America is safe as long as those institutions are 
maintained!’ But even this blanket affirmation 
has taken time; so we nod our heads, once more 
inclusively, and hurry away to office or club or shop. 

But once in a while something goes unaccount- 
ably wrong. We lose our complacent and opaque 
beliefs that everything is all right in this best of all 
possible worlds. If we are honest, we admit this 
loss. We admit that events have ceased to be crys- 
tal clear. Of course, we don’t pretend to under- 
stand. “I’ve done the best I could in that matter,” 


we say, ‘‘and just see how it’s turned out!” “I edu- 


wants to spend his life daubing in paints!” “I 
sent that girl to the best finishing school in the coun- 
try, and they certainly ruined her. She’s going in 
for women’s rights in industry, or something like 
that. Of course, she never got that idea at the 
‘school. That’s certain. But she went past a street 
meeting, one evening, and heard an emancipated 
Woman make a speech. No one could control her 
after that. The community has too many of these 
disturbing people in it. It ought to be safe for my 
daughter to go downtown without running the risk 
of being ruined for life! Anyhow, when we send 
our children to school, the school ought to be re- 
sponsible for the educational outcome. But this 
school insists that it can’t control the streets! I 
suppose that’s so. And, of course, I didn’t want 
them to keep her shut-up in the house all the time. 
But it does seem to me that the streets ought tc be 
safe for young people!” 

Education is an accident, today, or rather the 
sum of a series of accidents. If we should admit, 
for the sake of the argument, that schools know 
what they are doing; that is, that they have set up 
definite objectives and have established definite 
means of reaching those objectives, we should still 
be sure of but a fraction of that final outcome 
which we must include under the term “‘an educated 
person.” Such a person’s experience is woven 
through and through with materials and colors that 
never were inside a schoolhouse. The school’s con- 
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By JOSEPH K. HART 


tribution to that final result may be never so real; 
it is still but a contribution; it is never the whole 
of that final reality. We are educated by all our 
experiences, not merely by those in schoolhouses. 
not course, this does not make the responsibil- 
ities of the school any the less; rather it increases 
those responsibilities, but in a direction not often 
considered by either school men or the community. 
The school’s relationships to the ultimate outcomes 
of education in individual or social life may be com- 
pared to the physician’s relationship to the ultimate 
health of the community or the individual. 


Do the Schools Enjoy Poor Health? 


_ Formerly, large numbers of the community “en- 
joyed poor health.” ‘Poor health” seemed to be 
almost the normal state with them. Accordingly, 
they were constantly ‘dosing’ themselves with 
various sorts of “‘yarbs and simples.” The result 
was a passable degree of health: ‘Nothing to com- 
plain of, but nothing much to brag about.” Later, 
enterprising men put those old ‘remedies’? up in 
nicely labelled bottles, established a property right 
in them, and sold them (as patent medicines, war- 
ranted to cure almost anything) to the supposedly 
sick multitudes, Almost any one, reading the labels 
and the ready-made diagnoses, could find in the list 
of diseases there printed some malady of which he 
had been the victim for years. His life could be 
saved by the simple process of spending one dollar 
for this unexampled medicine. Few could resist. 
For fifty years, America revelled in an orgy of cur- 
ing its “poor health” by taking ‘patent medicine.” ~ 

Now, a “patent medicine”’ is a real medicine. It 
is made of the same sorts of concoctions that are 
written into doctors’ prescriptions. It tastes just as 
bad, usually; though, since it must be its own sales- 
man for the most part, it must not taste too bad. 
Why, then, are patent medicines under such suspi- 
cion, today? It must be admitted that all medicines 
are more or less under suspicion. But patent medi- 
cines are almost completely suspect—because the 
relationship between the supposed disease and the 
alleged cure is purely and wholly fortuitous. No 
one knows very much about ‘“‘cures” of any sort. 
But reputable physicians insist that health is suf- 
ficiently important to be made the object of care- 
ful, scientific study; that diseases should be diag- 
nosed by the use of every available means of an- 
alysis; that treatments should have some statable 
connection with the conditions discovered in the 
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diagnosis; and that any medicine prescribed should 
fit into this treatment in a rational way. A patent 
medicine fulfills none of these conditions. A patent 
medicine vendor pays little heed to the general 
health situation, to community evils, to unsanitary 
conditions, to the air we breathe and the water we 
drink. A patent medicine is above all such trifles. 
It needs to meet the test of no diagnosis. It is a 
‘‘medicine-in-general’’ which proposes to cure “‘dis- 
ease-in-general’” and to bring about a state of 
“health-in-general.”” And it can point to some 
cures | 


The “Patent Medicine” Stage of Education 


There are those, today, who think that this de- 
scription rather accurately fits the educational pro- 
gram of the schools. They say that schools are in 
the “patent medicine stage” of their development. 
They see boys and girls, young men and young wo- 
men, going to schools in the hope of getting an edu- 
cation. Schools are recommended to them. Schools 
seem the proper thing to take. But they say that 
school education is, in its actual application, an 
‘“education-in-general” for almost any sort of 
‘Sgnorance-in-general,” and it is recommended and 
guaranteed to produce “‘intelligence-in-general.” To 
this extent, they claim, it is still a patent medicine: 
the teacher needs to know no more about the inti- 
mate processes involved in the development of un- 
derstanding and control than the drug clerk needs 
to know about diseases and their cure. Both are 
clerks handing out parcels of ready-packed ma- 
terials. And as long as the public is willing to take 
its education as it used to take its health, the teach- 
er will continue to be a clerk behind the education 
counter, having the position of a clerk in the com- 
munity and drawing the compensation of a clerk! 
If education is ever to be looked upon as anything 
else, it must become something else! 

Now, on the other hand, there are those who in- 
sist that education is altogether as important as 
health; that if health is worthy of careful scientific 
study, education is equally worthy of the same sort 
of study; that ignorance should be diagnosed, not 
alone as a “complaint” of the individual, .but as a 
complaint of the whole community; that all the 
factors making for, or that might be made to help 
toward, intelligence, must be taken into account; 
that the educational program growing out of such 
a diagnosis should be stated in terms of all these 
factors, and not merely in terms of the school; and 
that the actual share which the school shall have in 
the establishment of such a program shall be de- 
termined by the same sort of painstaking analysis. 
A patent medicine is a cheap and an easy “cure”’; 
the prime objection to it is that it does not cure! A 
school education is a cheap and an easy “‘education”’; 
but the community has come to the conclusion that 
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it does not educate! Something is wrong wi 
In the long run, we shall find out that nothin 
the most fundamental analysis and diagnosis o 
whole educational situation will be able to t 
what the trouble is. 

That analysis must begin, as all scientifi 
alyses do begin, today, with a study of the ge 
conditions that are relevant to education. Our 
plainant, earlier in this discussion, urged tha 
streets should be made safe for his daug 
What does “safe” mean? Empty, silent, st 
Soft, namby-pamby, imbecile? Children de 
grow up in vacuums. The street is going to 
some share in their making, even though chi 
should be held on some distant hill-top, with 
ing but an occasional view of the street or a k 
idle sound from far below to remind them of i 
istence. We can’t get rid of the street. When: 
tists found out that water usually was contami 
and unfit for human consumption, there were | 
who said, “That proves my contention. ¥V 
should never be drunk by human beings. Wai 
all right for washing your hands, or to put t 
bridges. But human beings should drink the 
wines that God gave us!’ But the scientists 
‘Without settling the ancient controversy bet 
wine and water, we are prepared to say that | 
who want water can have it, and they can dri 
without danger of typhoid fever. Water ca 
purified!” Can we do as much for our educatit 
we have done for our health? Can we purify 
community life as we have purified our watet 
plies? We can’t isolate our children from 
communities. We can’t educate them in sch 
We can’t sterilize a bit of information for t 
in text books, and expect them to prefer th 
everything else in the world. Experience maj 
be a unity, but it is too much of a unity to be 
handled in any such way as that. | 


Where the Community Comes in 


Does any parent know what the communi 
doing to his boys and girls? Does any tez 
know what the community is saying about the i 
istic lessons the children are learning in the sch¢ 
I do not here refer to petty moralities and imm 
ities. I refer to the great moralities and the 
found immoralities of life and experience. L 
consider some of them. 

Teachers recommend to the children that 
should learn to work, and that they should wa 
work. What does the community say about W 
Does the community want its children to 7 
And to get ready to work? Doubtless, eve 
munity wants its children to live—at least se 
them. But there are very few teachers tod 
know whether the admonition to work and- 
preparation for some sort of work meets th 


»- 


_ the teacher, or not. 
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sires of the community, or not; and there are few- 
er teachers who know whether their suggestions 
have any ultimate effect in the matter. Not only 
so, but there are few communities that really know 
what sorts of attitudes their own children are estab- 
lishing with reference to such a problem as work. 
There are legends in every community, but legends 
are rather likely to be found untrue in important 
details. 

The important consideration here is this, that 
in the ultimate education of children, the implicit 
desires of the community are more likely to prevail 
than are the incidental suggestions of teachers. 
George Washington wrote in his book of epigrams, 
“Example is more prevalent than precept!” When 
example and precept coincide, a maximum effect is 
produced. But no one knows, at present, whether 

“community examples in the matter of work, and 
community advice as heard in all such places as 
movie shows and pool rooms, where advice is so 
freely showered upon youth, support the advice of 

The school gives its advice in 
general to the students in general hoping to produce 
an effect—on all of them, no doubt; but as in the 
case of the patent medicine, the effect is bound to 
be “in general’; and that means that in many cases 
the effect is very slight. No one knows today 
whether we are moving in the direction of a gen- 
eral belief in the desirability of work; or whether 
we are moving toward a general effort to escape 

from work. That is to say, no one knows what the 
status of work really is in the minds of men and 
women in the various communities of America. Yet 
this problem lies at the very center of all our 
national interests, and it is fundamental in the con- 
sideration of morality. 

Other problems only less important should be 
faced in the same way. We need to know, for pur- 
poses of education and moral understanding, what 
our communities are thinking about the question 
of authority; about social order and social control. 
We need to know what people think and do about 
their leisure time. We need to know the direction 


_ we are taking with reference to family organization 


and the whole problem of sex relationships. We 
need to know whether we are thinking or drifting 
in the field of citizenship, community membership 
and social responsibility. We need to be very sure 
that we know what we think about progress, change, 
the advancing uses of the sciences, the application 
of intelligence in the organization of living and 
other questions in this same area. 

_ These are not academic questions. These are 
not theoretical questions. These are vital and ef- 
fective factors in the education of every boy and 


_ girl, every young man and woman, every member of 


the community. But at the same time, these are all, 
at present, purely fortuitous factors. No one knows 
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his own community, today. No one knows what 
his community is doing to his children. No one 
knows what his community is doing to himself. No 
community does exactly the same thing to any two 
individuals. The whole matter is in the realm of 
the accidental, today. Education is an accident. 
Rather it is the sum of a series of accidents. 


Diagnosis vs. Cure-alls 


Here, then, is the fundamental task of educa- 
tional diagnosis. Before we can have educational 
health, we must know the elements that make up 
our educational situation. That does not mean 
that we must “organize” our communities. It 
means that we must know more about them and 
how they affect us. It certainly means that our 
teachers must know more about them. School edu- 
cation, from the fifth to the fifteenth grades, is 
working in almost complete ignorance of what is 
hapening to, and in, the lives of the same children : 
wl:en they are not in school; that is, in almost com- 
plete ignorance as to the insistent educational in- 
fluences outside the school—the other side of the 
children’s. education. Schools cannot make them- 
selves over, profitably, from within their own walls. 
iducation may never become a complete unity; but 
it can never be convincingly divided into that which 
should go on in school rooms, and that which may 
go on anywhere else under the sun for all the school 
cares. Education is a fairly unified problem for the 
child undergoing it. Of course, he is manhandled 
by all sorts of institutions and forces. But he has 
his protection and he gets his revenge. Some voices 
he doesn’t hear; some he ignores; and in order to 
accommodate himself to those influences which he 
can neither ignore nor escape, he divides himself 
up into a number of fragments, and passes himself 
around amongst his over-lords, a fragment to each. 
In school, he is one sort; at home another sort; at 
play or in the open country, still another sort. To 
be sure, this means the division of his attention, 
perhaps of his personality, and any number of other 
possible abnormalities that the books tell us about. 
But in a thoughtless world, what must be, must be! 


Meantime, the Children are Real! 


Meantime, we shall probably realize some day 
that children are real; that there is real connection 
between the realities of the community and the 
realities of their lives; that a partial community 
will, by and large, produce a partial personality; a 
fragmentary community, a fragmentary personal- 
ity; and that if we want whole personalities, we 
shall need to develop whole communities—com- 
munities, that is, in which the elements of person- 
ality we desire for our children shall be present in 
normal measures, and the elements we do not de- 
sire shall be eliminated or reduced to a minimum. 


For this service of (Continued on page 288) 


Nansen’s Mandate for Humanity 
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By FRANCIS HACKETT 


O most of us who 
are now forty 
or so, Fridtjof 
Niwas: és fa 
personage of 

our childhood. He is the tall 
man with a viking moustache 


to find not a legendary 


whi! Lwwheal meme ere chile is the ambassador of th 
dren, sailed away in the of 4 Ore 
Fram to find the North 

Pole. Fridtjof Nansen on 


skiis, or among icebergs, or 
with sleigh-dogs and Eskimos, 
loomed in one’s boyish im- 
agination like a figure from 
the history of the great vague 
outer world. Some, indeed, 
had actually heard him lec- 
ture, as they had not heard 
Christopher Columbus, and 
therefore they could be sure 
he was not timeless but was placed on two feet in 
the middle of contemporary life. But there must be 
others for whom his name is still tinged with high 
remoteness and iridescent with the early romance of 
his career. | 

Now early romance, to be quite honest, doesn’t 
wear. It is not a thing our harsh generation has 
gone on living with. Our early heroes—in the end 
one used quietly to edge them open and learn they 
were packed with sawdust. We began Victorian, 
with rice pudding and the family album, the 
starched petticoat and the reddened Sunday knee. 
But Victorianism was a something not ourselves 
that makes for weariness. Many of our heroes 
having obligingly walked out from the halo we set 
on them, we helped them to assume, not the noose 
of martyrdom, but the seven and one-eighth hat of 
average humanity. 

But one must be fair, even to heroes. Outside 
the land of auld lang syne they may be intolerable, 
but the alternative to the halo is not always the pot- 
hat. One must recognize the right of a discharged 
hero to vindicate himself, to become known as a 
real personality, abundant with life, in the world 
where one is actually at home. 

A real personality is precisely what Nansen is. 
In Europe today, so far as I have seen it, there is 
no more humane or engaging figure. Instead of 
remaining a footnote to his own youth, after the 
fashion of explorers, Fridtjof Nansen has made his 


above all he is the miss 


than the dark ages of 


hand at the closed do 


Nansen has come among us and to many Amer- 
icans who hear him speak it is almost a surprise 


human being in a light homespun suit. 
Hackett, out of his acquaintance with him at 
Geneva, out of his own sojourn in the North 
country, writes of the man behind the legend. 
Unlike Clemenceau and Lloyd George, Nansen 


In a sense, like Robert Cecil, 
he is minister extraordinary of the League of 
Nations, of the high purpose and genuine per- 
formance of the group of exceptional men who 
have given color and body and warmth to what 
was an abstraction, a by-word and a hope. 


of Europe—yesterday of the war sufferers, today 
of the victims of a peace that is no peace—of 
refugee Greeks and hungered Germans, and the 
unemployed and hopeless of “‘a darker time 


ing with the bare knuckles of a great friendly 


youth the right introdall 
to his ampler developme 
Instead of living on his— 
dowment of fame, on 
usual condition that he vn 
a figurehead, he has deepe 
his scope, become a posit 
force in the most sefi 
European situation wit 
memory, and, even more § 
nificant, has held to a view 
life which bridges the w 
He is in no sense an echo 
reverberation, of his earl 
self, but he is still of a Di 
with it. He is a ripened p 


Norse hero but an actual 


M T. 


e small nation rather than 


But 
ioner of the “dark valley” 


He is knock- 


ee in post-war Europe those vt 


qualities which carried h 
across Greenland and sent h 
through the Arctic. In} 
words of the Belgian, M. de Brouckére, Nansen f 


fg 
} 


shown on a vast social scale ‘‘What human kindr 
can achieve when it is united with an indomit: 
will.” . 

In the torrents of misery that the war let loo 
Nansen has worked as bridge-builder and reset 
With every other helper, whether the little band 
Friends or the giant brotherhood of the Red Cro 
he has cooperated as the situation and theif | 
spective strength demanded. He has set himself 
a task in wrecked lands and among uprooted peop 
which cannot be finished in his lifetime. But wh 
a quality of will distinguishes him, while he co 
bines with what we briefly call enlightenment a ck 
knowledge of elemental human needs, a healthy! 
patience of red tape, a vigor and a confidence, y¥ 
have brought order into essentially disordered 4 
ugly complications, it is not these practical mo 
characteristics which make him so engaging. 
perhaps, that all these serviceable gifts, these p 
derable works, reveal that he possesses the art 
life. 

It was not Nansen, after all, who found | 
North Pole. It was a somewhat dryer and tig 
kind of man. 

And Nansen’s greatest post-war work is sOF 
times contrasted unfavorably with the work 0% 
man like Hoover. But though Hoover’s services 
Belgium must kindle one’s gratitude forever 
example of magnificent impulse magnificently org 
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or of American isolation. 
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)d, one reverts from Nansen’s similar services to 
/ertain imponderable something that is like radium 
ithe air. His work with war prisoners and famine 
tims and refugees, his response to the children of 
isfortune, is the biggest comment of his whole 
seer on the music he finds in the instrument of life. 
': speaks somewhere of the way a man feels, in 
» North, “when the mist clears and the mountain 
-nmits shoot up, one behind another farther and 
‘ther away, on which the eye of man has never 
ited, and in the farthest distance peaks appear on 
> sea-horizon.” It was this big vision that sent 
‘n out, answering the beckon of danger, the magnet 
the unknown. The same summons reached him 
jen the war was over and Europe sat listless 
ong her dead. 

[caught my first glimpse of Nansen in the coun- 
room at Geneva the other day, as he stepped in- 
le the door. He is one of those men who enter 
oom with a personal brightness. In his homespun 
t, with his fine bearing, he might have been a 
ldier in civilians, 
t he had not the 
es-front of the pro- 
jsional soldier, and 
carried a wide- 
‘mmed, light col- 
id hat which 
juld have made an 
iglish officer shud- 
t. (It looks as if 
had seen better 
ys in the cow coun- 
jm Il was sur- 
sed to note how 
‘sh he was, in spite 
his white head and 
| sixty-one years. 
1e rake of his mous- 
the, the strength 
d obstinacy of his 
v, the lean agility 
it came from him, 
ide him still the 
ture of a northern 
hter. But this 
hter with a big 
‘ehead for some 
ison did not look 
ree. In his blue 
2, at the moment, 
re was less the 
‘mce of steel than 
candor of sky and 
: light of northern 
. He listened to 
* man who was 


raking—M. Hano- 


y 


International Newsreel 


Some irradiating quality, a touch of genius, has made him mitigate 
the agonies of friendless people 
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taux, a statesman with a cold bilious face—and his 
attention kept liberal and alive. 

To watch him is to see that his athletic body, the 
body of the hunter, is behind everything he ex- 
presses. When you look at him you do not say, 
“That heroic citizen takes his fifteen minutes’ exer- 
cises in front of an open window every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and eats a bread-and-milk 
lunch and stands eighteen minutes after each meal.” 
You look at him and you say, “He may have a 
slightly enlarged heart and overtax himself climbing 
mountains, but the man is born to drive hard, to 
glory in his strength. It is not an accident that he 
is intelligent, to judge by the shape of his head, but 
neither is it an accident that he is a born pioneer, 
to judge by his worker’s hands. He is own brother 
to the Norwegian skipper, the Norwegian woods- 
man, the Norwegian mountaineer.” 

It was not for nothing he was named Fridtjof, 
the “thief of peace.’’ But the peace he steals is 
his own and always in the service of others. 

Those who have 
sat through lunches 
with the desolatingly 
self-important can 
hardly welcome the 
chance to meet a cele- 
brity, but it is an easy 
and happy experience 
to meet Fridtjof 
Nansen. He is not 
reposing on his damp 
solemnities or worry- 
ing about the fit of 
hist halo. “He likes 
to talk about the 
work in which he is 
immersed. He does 
not watch one. pru- 
dently over the 
ground-glass _parti- 
tion of his diplo- 
macy. If he really 
cannot convey the 
truth about a given 
public character with- 


out. frankness, he 
bursts out, with 
gusto, “he is a rep- 
tile!’ He. is not 


taciturn, out of ambi- 
tion, or reserved, 
through fear. If he 
avoids harsh judg- 
ments, it is because 
he has a_ thriving 
“will to understand.” 
By nature he keeps 
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clear of those ambition-zones that breed jealousy, 
hatred and strain. His mill-race runs fast enough 
to clear itself of any weed, and he gives the im- 
pression, so different from most public men, that 
he is the untrammelled architect of his own career. 

He is not overladen with responsibility. He has 
helped Wrangel refugees and Bolsheviki, Greeks 
and Turks, Jews and Poles, Bulgarians and Serbs 
and Italians. He passes over frontiers as lightly 
as the shadow of an airship. He sees through po- 
litical surfaces as the airman looks to the bottom 
of deep waters. He does not berate governments, 
he deals with them. He does not condemn peo- 
ples, he understands them. Looking on him as a 
pure specimen of the Protestant Nordic blond, I 
tried to sound him to see if he was privately aware 
of the innate superiority with which Protestant 
Nordic blonds are blessed. And he says, “Well, 
one must agree, they have made a contribution.” 
But he might be saying, ‘Yes, the cabbage grows in 
Trondjhem.”’ 


S he naive?’’ one asks—since he says nothing to 
give blacker depth to the political oppositions of 
Europe. He is, I think, naive in the sense that his 
values are not political values. He works with gov- 
ernments, statesmen, public committees, international 
bankers, great powers and the givers of decorations. 
But he remains a man in touch with realities different 
from the conventional realities of the Great Society. 
This story I heard from a Dane in Copenhagen: 


I had one of the two berths in a sleeping car compart- 
ment going up north in Norway,” he said, ‘and I had 
gone to bed, thinking I was to be alone. But about mid- 
night a man came in—a regular Norwegian, tall, square, 
blond. He surprised me by being in full evening regalia, 
white tie, long tail coat and his chest covered with de- 
corations; and he surprised me still more by hastily pulling 
off his tail coat, orders and all, and stuffing it into a ruck- 
sack. Then he climbed into the top berth and went asleep. 
I didn’t sleep very well, so I noticed that this fellow got up 
about three o'clock while it was still dark, and dressed in 
corduroy hunting clothes. He left the compartment 
quietly, but I was curious about him and when we stopped 
at the station I put my head out of the window. There 
I saw the big man go along to the baggage car, from which 
he lifted out a tremendous pair of skiis. And away he strode 
in the starlight, with his skiis slung over his shoulder. 

Then I asked the conductor who this man was. Why, 
don’t you know him?” he said, “that’s Fridtjof Nansen.” 

A man who can treat his blue ribbons like that, 
not to speak of his party clothes, does not belong in 
the political menagerie. Even at Geneva, where 
the ideal is cooperation, power is a religion and the 
garb of a diplomat is the vestment of a priest. The 
members of the Council do not raise their voices, 
but the Alps across the lake are not more cold, more 
distant, more unconquered, than the isolations which 
hold these nationals apart. At the center of nearly 
every heart at the council table there is the belief 
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that each nation is a solid body set in a God-given 
position and ruled by the law that two solid bodies 
cannot occupy the same position at the same time. 
It has reached some minds that these bodies move 
and that collisions between them are painful. But 
how many really feel the necessity of cooperation 
How many even pretend to believe it? : 

In the service and worship of the state, as in a 
earlier service and worship, men have become 
pawns. They are not pawns for Nansen. Even the 
sweetish words philanthropist and humanitari 
do not fit him. Men and women are not objec 
outside himself for whom he works. They are 
his texture. He does not hear of a famine 
European statesman hears of it—something happe 
ing at the other side of his political plate-glass. 
an enemy. He hears of it as something he himst 
can experience, and something he may be able. 
stop. It is hard, burning, strong emotion that, 
another form, might have made him a sculptor wi 
Michelangelo. 

But the state, after all, is not from anoth 
world. It is a projection of human nature, of © 
brute force and its brute fear, but also of 
decency. If a man really concerns himself wi 
public objects, he can no more turn away from t 
state because it is Leviathan than the postman @ 
stay home because it rains. The state, one mi 
say, provides the climate in which a public ma 
must labor. And no living man can be indifferer 
to its weather. So, in his own country, Nansen h 
shown himself to be a political man. The na 
state is undoubtedly his political ideal, at the prese1 
time. His face clouds sadly at the mention of 
emigration from Norway. He feels as if the if 
blood of his country is flowing away, and he smi 
ruefully at the compliment that America welcor 
immigrants from Norway. 

I happened to mention to him his daughter wh 
went to Cornell, and with real delight he told t 
how that young lady, on vacation with anoth 
Norwegian girl at a big farm in upstate New Yor 
was able, when sickness came there suddenly, 
turn from the role of guest to take care with I 
compatriot of the entire herd, to milk, feed 
water the cattle, clean the stables. His sm 
gleamed, his eyes flashed, when he told it. It 
swered to his type of pride. On such pride, 
Europe itself fell sick, he has built his own 
of the post-war years. 

As one goes back in his career, looking for clu 
he is not more humane and civilized than fine 
ers “above the battle,’ poets, philosophers, Br 
ins. But there is something in him not usu 
the last category of that group so happily classi 
by the League of Nations as “‘women, children ai 
intellectuals.” As a youngster you find him 
ing to take a prize for skiing when he sees that | 
other class of competitor skiis without a staff. 
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@ency, you come to think, is not paper currency. 
7 has a gold reserve. He agrees that he went 
s oring for the old reasons. There is a gain in 
‘+ries, in whaling and sealing, in fur. It tempers 
4 human will for the conquest of difficulties, it is 
thool in manliness. But beyond that, “driving 
| forward on the path of evolution,” is its great 
Jiion, its complete devotion to an idea. “As long 
she human ear can hear the breaking of waves 
‘deep seas, as long as the human eye can follow 


ig man on skiis, with the candor of sky and the light of 
‘hern sea in his face. With Nansen in this snapshot are 
t)| Wilhelm Morgenstierne, former counselor of the 
wegian Legation at Washington and (right) Professor 
Jacob S. Worm-Miller, the Norwegian historian 


track of the northern lights over silent snow- 
ds, so long as human thought seeks distant 
tlds in infinite space, so long will the fascination 
the unknown carry the human mind forward and 
vard.” 
Ine can well understand that when he got en- 
zed he came around to his sister and his brother- 
aw at two in the morning to wake them up to 
_ them! 
But ardor has glowed in men who were nothing 
e than superb hunting-dogs. With Nansen 
Te was rationalism, agnosticism, the true critical 
dulse of the nineteenth century. He began with 
entific work ina museum. After his explorations 
became a professor and oceanographer. He 
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studied the ocean mainly because the fishing industry 
is of such sharp importance to Norway. He was 
planning travel in a new field, in Asia, when, poised 
in his strength and his lifework, a scholar, a lover 
of nature, a hater of cities and artificialities, the 
World War crashed on him like a personal horror. 

In July, 1916, he finds himself in Norway, in the 
mountains: 

One feels light enough to fly, almost, and one’s thoughts 
swim in the blue air to the north to the firm lines of the 
Ronde-Fjell. Space everywhere. Valleys like small cracks 
in the mountain plain. Far down there, undulates the 
stream of humanity. Up here, it seems to be distant. One 
breathes freely, there is peace for the eye and the soul. 

But other images appear, from further off. ‘They are 
fortifications, trenches, mountains of crippled human flesh. 

No, no, even here it is impossible to escape from the 
terror out there. It never leaves one in peace. 

And, in through everything one sees, come the cries 
from millions of women who have lost everything, lover, 
husband. You see despairing mothers searching for their 
sons—gray, bent fathers searching for the family’s hope. 

A nightmare of insanity. And no one can stop it, no one. 

The very foundations of society are shaking. ‘The peoples 
of Europe, ‘the bearers of culture,” eat each other, tramp 
on culture, lay Europe in ruins. For whose profit ? 

It is like a landslide, raking more and more with it on 
its way to the abyss—trees, woods, houses, farms. Horror 
increases and increases; all know that the whole valley 
will be buried, but no power can stop it, it must go its way. 

And what are they fighting for? Power/ Only power! 
Those who began, in any case. 

Could it be otherwise, then? A culture which puts 
power as the highest aim of peoples cannot lead mankind 
forward, it had to lead hither toward destruction. .... 

As Fridtjof Nansen, there on his mountain, 
watches the horror of Europe, it is as if the good 
European sees European culture give way, rotten 
inside. ‘Like a tree in the forest it fell when the 


storm broke loose.” 

But does he despair, does he fall to his knees? 

Look at these great mountain shapes. Earth lies here 
as it was left by the ice, as it has lain for thousands of 
years. It has possibilities for new working generations. No 
need to grieve. If those who existed were the type who ate 
each other, it probably will be good to get new. 

For two years, and longer, Europe continued to 
spin in this dance of death, to the music of the state, 
and then came the exhaustion which has been mis- 
named peace. At last there was a chance for the 
neutral to leave his mountain. It was not long be- 
fore an English Quaker went to Norway to ask 
Nansen if he could see his way to help. 

How could he help? There are strong natures 
who, in such a crisis, feel the most pressing necessity 
to spend themselves. Having been a neutral in 
the war, and a man above the battle, Nansen was 
not at the same time a detached observer. He was, 
if you like, romantic. He had in him, not simply a 
passion to be right, but a passion to carry out the 
right, to do. Hence, his first question was, ‘““What 
can I do?” 

Well, there were those unfortunate devils, the 
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Russian prisoners of war. It was a task super- 
human, The governments to whom these prisoners 
belonged had become dumb, deaf, blind. Russia, in 
whose power these men remained, was unable to 
help itself, let alone to help its enemy aliens. 

The outcasts numbered hundreds of thousands. 
They included villagers, simple people whom the 
tidal wave had swept up as wreckage. No care was 
possible for these prisoners of war. They lived in 
a misery hardly to be believed. Their clothes had 
rotted, their habits had become debased, their 
minds benumbed, their feelings verging on madness 
and despair. All of them had been at least three 
years interned, some as long as six years. Russia 
said that nothing could be done for them, and that 
two hundred thousand must be allowed to die in 
the winter of 1920-1921. — 

Dr. Nansen, [said the delegate of Belgium to the Third 
Assembly of the League] Dr. Nansen, to whose active love 
of humanity no appeal is ever made in vain, accepted this 
heavy responsibility. At that time, many experienced men 
considered him rash; the work was so immense and the 
resources almost non-existent. The most optimistic con- 
sidered that part only of the soldiers could be repatriated 
and that even this would take many years and would only be 
achieved at enormous cost. On July 1, [1922], Dr. Nansen 
had completed this repatriation, and the funds placed at his 
disposal had not exceeded £400,000. 

Everythingg was lacking, but Nansen’s fertile genius im- 
provised all. There were no ships, and the transport crisis 
was at its height; Nansen found ships. “The mistrust of the 
Soviet Government had to be surmounted, and Nansen 
secured its good will. The International Committee for 
Relief Credits could only furnish limited sums—less than 
one pound for each life saved, and that only in the form 
of loans. Nansen secured so much help, so much good will, 
so much cooperation, that mere lack of money could not 
stop him. 

With about $1,500,000 to spend, he managed, 
with the Red Cross to help him, to bring 427,386 
persons out of Russia and Siberia, and restore them 
to their homes. 

In 1922, when the work was nearly over, a ship- 
load of ex-prisoners was collected on the shores of 
the Black Sea. Nansen told the Assembly in 1922 
what their nationalities were. There were 452 
Czecho-Slovaks, 282 Hungarians, 213 Germans, 
183 Roumanians, 142 Poles, 1 Swiss, 123 Austrians, 
116 Jugo-Slavs, 30 Italians, 11 Belgians, 3 English 
and 2 Bulgarians. In this company of misery there 
were 500 women and children. And every one of 
them was sent to his country and his home. 

A man at Geneva told me that his sister went 
into a cobbler’s in the Austrian Tyrol, and fell into 
talk with the cobbler about the League of Nations. 
He said: “I owe my life to it. I owe my life to 
Fridtjof Nansen. Four years I was interned in 
Siberia, and I gave up hope of escape or release. 
And then he saved us. In this village in the moun- 
tains there are three of us who owe our life to 
Nansen.” 

Here, at last. was a man working in Europe 
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whose psyche had not been bathed in the acids of 
the war. In his nature there had not developed 
that monstrous nationalism which, accepting the 
machine-process as implacable, ceases to feel human- 
ly and hates in the mass. 

The Russian famine, as he saw it, was not some- 
thing politically acceptable. It was humanly in 
tolerable. He could not, like Lord Robert Cecil, 
assent to the Russian blockade. At a time when 
England was spending one million pounds a day on 
army, navy, and air, and when France was spending 
two million pounds a day, he asked the League ol 
Nations to extend a loan of ten million pounds 
sterling, with which he could bring grain (otherwise 
useless) in ships (otherwise idle) to millions (other. 
wise damned). The League of Nations refused, 
He had himself seen the state of things in Russia 
He had seen the bark and grass and bones grounc 
to powder, he had seen the dung, which had become 
articles of food in the famine district. He had seer 
human beings who had eaten their own children, Hk 
had seen human beings who had opened graves te 
eat the corpses. Still, the nations refused. ‘The 
press had poisoned their mind, Russia seemed re 
mote, they had money for war but not for relief 

It was Nansen, backed by the urgent pleas ©: 
Norway, who brought European help to Russia, t¢ 
combine with the immense help from America. 

A traveler in a Russian train some weeks age 
heard a feeble voice exclaim. He looked arount 
and saw a sick Jewish student lying in pain with « 
hot-water jug on his stomach. ‘‘Fridtjof Nansen!’ 
this man said, ‘the is loved by all in Russia. Hi 
name ought to be written in the sky with letters 0 
fire.” 

The misery of the refugees who were driven ou 
of Russia by what a French statesman called “Bol 
shevik excesses’’—these were just as real to Nanset 
as the misery inside the soviet republic. Nanset 
knew what it was for these refugees-without-a 
refuge. They were penniless, no longer citizens 0 
the land from which they had fled, and unwelcom 
in the lands to which they had come, They huddle 
in waste places that invited epidemic, without friend 
without occupation, without a roof, without hope 
having no need or excuse for existing, barely pre 
serving the will to live. 

To these people the League of Nations adverte 
in 1921, and it asked Nansen to handle their plight 
But while the League was willing to make him hig! 
commissioner, and the Secretariat was heart am 
soul with him, the governments which comprise th 
League refused to give him any money with whic 
to bring them succor. As a result he was compelle: 
to solicit particular aid from particular goverr 
ments. 

In such a position, most appointees fret and fum 
for some months, make their protests, at last cor 
trive an incident, and resign. (Continued on page 294 
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By FREDERIC ALMY 


Illustrated by Esther Andrews 
! 
_ Boards are not made of living wood; 
No young sprigs on a board are fitting. 
Sap makes things grow, you know, and could 
Disturb a Board’s perpetual sitting. 


The president-perpetual utters 
Perpetual truths. Youth is reproved 
If it occasionally mutters 
That possibly the world has moved. 


No sitting Board will move or walk, 
Except to move a resolution. 

Dodona-like, a Board can talk 
(And talk, and talk) but execution 


A lavish dame in raiment splendid 

Speaks countless words, of which the drift 
Is that all poverty is ended 

When once the poor acquire thrift. 


Might change that Board. A living coal 
Could even change a board to embers. 

Remembering that unwelcome goal 
*Tis seldom that a Board re-members. 


A weighty man, of generous girth, 
Says that the talk of minimum wages 
Is arrant Bolshevism, not worth 
One-half the time that it engages. 


Creative youth makes change and motion 
And many a Board prefers to sit. 

It sits on youth, without a notion 
That youth instead should sit on it. 


A garrulous woman talks her fill 

Of how this wicked world wants mending ; 
With all her faults, we love her still; 

And still she talks, a stream unending. 


tee < 
A garrulous [ w\ ras 
woman AY 
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' pak . 
Yet Boards do very often move. eX i i 


One single member, if dynamic, ~— 
Can get a Board out of its groove a 
And fire it with a spark galvanic. : 


Dead wood is not so hard to kindle 
If fire is skilfully applied. 

When dead wood goes, the board may dwindle 
But this is often justified. 


Boards make our platforms, firm and stable; 
But stages, too, from boards are made 
(The choicest boards), and these enable 
The world to move; for by the aid 


Of stage on stage, advancing ever 
From goal to goal, the world moves on. 
We pray thee, God, that Boards may never 
Be merely things to sit upon. 


A lavish dame A weighty man 


The Man-in-between 


By HUGH ARCHBALD 


The difficulties and worries of the man who stands midway between capital 
and labor—described with humor and sympathetic understanding by the 
former superintendent of a Pennsylvania coal mine 


UGHIE. Isaac and I do have an 
argument yesterday and we do want 
you to decide it.” 

“All right. What’s 
ment?” 

“Well, I do say that self-preservation is the first 
law of nature and Isaac do say that specific gravity 
is. Now which is it?” 

That argument between those two bosses from 
the mines was a measure of their understanding. 
It was, however, hardly a farther-fetched argument 
than one can discover concerning work and industry. 
Work is the means of self-preservation for most of 
us. Industry is a social matter, and we would like 
to know the positive laws, the “‘which-is-it,’”’ down 
to the last detail, so that our worry concerning our 
own self-preservation would be less. The thought- 
ful delve into economic discussions and find broad 
generalities, but no echo of their daily problems. 

One can hardly turn around nowadays without 
hearing some one glibly mention a law of supply and 
demand. Practically one knows that wages are set 
by supply or demand. There is a difference. One 
reads much of Capital and Labor as if they were 
two similar things and could be opposed. Practically 
one knows that no parallelogram of forces can be 
constructed out of these two things. For Capital 
is an empirical thing, inanimate, measured by a re- 
lation, a relative thing. Labor is a teeming thing, 
full of life, immeasurable, a forceful thing. 

The struggles of life are really me and you going 
to it for a fraction of self-preservation. You come 
into contest with the other fellow. I am a servant 
of my beliefs as you are a servant of yours. Our 
fiercest struggles will arise out of our beliefs. They 
are convictions, not scientifically proven things. 

It takes years for a philosophy, developed through 


the 


argu- 


the reasonings of some scholar, to become the . 


property of the ordinary man. Lag is a thing which 
you struggle against in developing electrical power. 
It means a loss and trouble. It is a common thing 
in many a line. The present-day, garden variety 
of philosophy can be found set forth in books of the 
date of our grandfathers. ‘Time-capturing books 
can be transported across oceans and handed down 
from our fathers. Oceans and time, however, divide 
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different social conditions, and theories develoj 
under one condition may not fit a later. To elimin 
lag is part of the problem. In that time or pl 
where I have never lived, capital could have b 
so distinctly the possession of one class that it co 
have been assigned a character equivalent and 
posite to labor. Today, however, capital is not 
innate class affair, mixed up with production, | 
there has arisen a profession of men whose work 
the care of capital, as an engineer cares for mack 
ery which belongs to others. There is more capi 
than there ever was before and enough work to ¢ 
fine one set of men. The gap between the caretak 
of capital and the workers has been filled in by 
continually enlarging class of men who both belc 
and do not belong in both the capital and lal 
class: the bosses of work, the men-in-between. 

Troubles there are in the world, troubles whi 
causes need to be thought out. Industrial troub 
are the troubles of the hour. The men-in-betwe 
in daily charge of actual work, make up the si 
through which are filtered the actions and reacti 
of groups of men. The outlook which they ha 
towards their work and the philosophy which gui 
their actions need to be examined by the schola 
What are they called upon to do and what shot 
they be expected to know? How do they impr 
their own character on what passes through th 
hands? Who are they; where do they come frot 

The sieve has nothing to say for itself. The m: 
in-between is ordinarily disregarded. An instai 
of this is shown in that book concerning Engl 
conditions, Frank Hodges’s Nationalization of 1 
Mines, where it is calmly assumed that the op 
ating man will perform his work without its maki 
any difference who controls the mines. It is an 
sumption without warrant. There is a backgrou 
in every man, of rearing and training and educatic 
which weaves into his character the fabric of 
philosophy that lets him fit easily into a certs 
situation. Change it and he will be uneasy. 

A friend, the superintendent of several min 
appealed to me the other day: 

“I would like to know what you would have dor 
I had a mine foreman at one of our mines and 
was too easy with the men. The men got to comi 
regularly to work late. I told him about it, but 
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did not get after the men and I had to put on an- 
other man. I got a roaring Irishman who could lay 
those men out cold if they did not get on the job. 
A little while after I put the second man on, the 
grievance committee came to me and said that I 
would have to put the first man back on the job; that 
the men had decided that they would not work for 
the second foreman. What would you have done?” 

“How do you measure a good foreman?” 

“Why, he made the men work.” 

“Perhaps there is a third who is better than the 
other two.” 

“Aw, Gee. You can’t tell me that you would let 
a bunch of men tell you whom to employ as foreman. 
IT am easy with the men, too easy, but I would not 
go that far. Why, things would be as bad as the 
government.”’ 

There was no use arguing with my friend. Each 
of us has a different philosophy, a different attitude 
toward our work. He is clean, honest, likeable. 
He is entirely unconscious that there is such a thing 
as the engineering of the organization of work. He 
does not understand the relation between that en- 
gineering and discontent. 

Have you ever turned over to workmen worn, 
second-hand machinery? When you do so you will 
be told that you ought to have bought new machin- 
ery; that that particular old machine is no damn 
good. It takes a born tinker who loves tinkering 
for its own sake to bring an old machine up to proper 
pitch. It is the nature of most humans to desire a 
bright new machine which will run with little care. 

The born tinker, however, to do his work must 
have good tools. The fellow with the new machine 
can slop along with poor tools until his machine is 
in disorder. Then he will need the tinker with his 
good tools. For well-cared-for tools are the prime 
requisite in keeping machinery in good repair. 


Tinkering While We Travel 


Socially you never can have a bright, new machine. 
Perhaps that is why there is so much grumbling at 
Society. The man-in-between always must take some 
hand-me-down. The cylinders will always be worn, 
and the oil which is necessary in the crank case is 
always slipping up and fouling the spark plugs. 
Social oversize piston rings are hard to make. The 
crank-shaft itself will be worn, allowing connecting 
rods to side-slip with a resultant knock in the engine. 
The tinker must scrape and file each new part which 
he fits into its worn place. He must tighten up old 
bolts and hunt for new ones and finally freshen the 
whole with a coat of paint. 

A machine of iron and steel will stay where it is 
put. Tools put away in their proper place in the 
shop can be easily found when wanted. The social 
‘machine keeps going. It must be tinkered while 
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traveling along a country road where each thank- 
you-ma’am puts some new strain upon it. 

Philosophies are the tools you use to repair the 
social machine. Those possessed by the man-in- 
between are ordinarily worn hand-me-downs as much 
as the machine itself. Accurately machined tools 
for social work are not a part of commerce yet. 

Good tools are a part of engineering. They have 
been developed along with the sciences step by step. 
Schools for teaching only engineering began in the 
time of our older fathers. They have wrought 
changes in age-old things such as agriculture, and 
they have been going long enough to have the matter 
of their teaching common knowledge. Following 
the engineering of machines has come that partly 
social engineering which developed out of the work 
of Frederick W. Taylor in engineering the organiza- 
tion of the work of many machines. It is more re- 
cent and is not such a matter of common knowledge. 

There are contrasts in the level of common knowl- 
edge. Science has no beliefs, no trusts. Debatable 
‘“which-is-it’s’”’ are continually eliminated. An en- 
gineer is no longer expected to find wells of flowing 
water or hidden gold through the twistings of a 
forked stick. A common knowledge of human 
engineering has not supplanted beliefs in the efficacy 
of forked sticks. 

Why is it that my friend, and so many of my 
friends, demand angrily if workmen have a right to 
say who shall be foreman? Of all the objections 
which workmen make, that question raises the red- 
dest rage. ‘What business have men to object to 
any foreman?” 

“It would be as bad as government.” 

“But analyze for me why government is bad.”’ 

“Why, everybody can vote.”’ 

“Vote how?” 

“They vote for the politicians who promise them 
something.” 

‘Are democracies better than autocracies ?”’ 

“ese 

‘“‘Why have autocracies broken down?” 

“Because the people would not stand for them.”’ 

“Didn't the autocrats know the engineering of 
their job or didn’t they mind their job? Is there 
any similarity between old, forgotten political re- 
volts and present-day industrial troubles?” 

Life is a jumble of things; but is there in the 
control of work an inheritance running back a few 
thousand years to the time when kings of necessity 
took over the attribute of divinity from the temples? 
Have the professional caretakers of money, while 
taking over the work of the nobles, also taken over 
a good part of their philosophy of life and handed 
it down to those whom they have trained up in the 
trade? One trusts friends, and friends have similar 
beliefs. Have the men-in-between, trusted by the 
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caretakers of money, inherited beliefs from those 
who have already inherited beliefs? 

The men-in-between cannot be absolved from all 
responsibility for customary beliefs. ‘They report 
back their troubles to those who are not in such in- 
timate contact with the work in hand and to whom 
they are responsible. They are the ones who say 
the machine is no damn good. In reporting, the 
incidents are colored by the beliefs they hold and 
give a corresponding color to the beliefs of others. 

My friend had no definite measure of what does 
constitute a good foreman. He had confidence and 
belief in the man whom he had employed and he 
was satisfied. “There was no specific task to be accom- 
plished. But as the physicists are needed to develop 
such things as specific gravity to measure relations, 
so too are the tinkers of the social machine under 
necessity of developing relative measures to deter- 
mine if parts are fitted to their task. The beginnings 
are coming. A committee of engineers have meas- 
ured roughly the waste in industry. 


Generalities or Jobs? 


The scholars in their studies may reason in gen- 
eralities. Out on the job you realize that there is 
a difference in the tasks which the men-in-between 
are called upon to accomplish. There is a contrast, 
for instance, between coal mining and the develop- 
ment of electricity by water power. The initial cost 
of building dams and power houses far exceeds the 
cost of developing a bituminous coal mine. In the 
operation the cost of labor is about as small in mak- 
ing electricity as it is large in bituminous coal mining, 
where it is 70 percent of the cost of production. 
The electrical man-in-between has a small human 
engineering job. His need is technical knowledge. 
The coal man has a smaller technical job and a 
large human job. 

The electrical man has a science of electricity to 
guide him, and a large part of his work is dealing 
with inanimate material which will stay put. It is 
not so crucial what he does in a human engineering 
way and, still, being called upon to be scientific in 
one way, he will incline to be scientific in another. 

In coal mining the reverse will hold. Science has 
not bitten any deeper into coal than it has into hu- 
man engineering. It is rough work and therefore, 
according to the philosophy of the industry, it needs 
a rough man; rough as contrasted to vigorous. 

My friend was satisfied with his roaring Irish 
foreman. “Gee! You ought to hear him go for 
the men. Why, I was standing down at the tipple 
one day and he was up at the mine and I could hear 
him calling down a motorman who came to work five 
minutes late and said that his wife was sick.”’ 

Scientific management? 

A banker who had had. thirty years experience 


“and set by a public service commission. 
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with coal mining and was recently looking for a ma 
to fill the position of general manager of a coa 
property, said to me: “You have written a book 
and I do not know whether a man who can writ 
can also do.’ Would it be held up against a traine 
electrical engineer that he had written a book? 

The manager of a large coal-mining compan 
operating many mines, remarked: “Coal minin 
has got to get over the trick of selling coal at te 
cents a ton under the other fellow and then oT 
ing us out on the job-to take it out of the men.” — 

The electrical man will not have such tasks com 
to his hands. The rates for electricity are stabl 
The ele 
trical man-in-between will not be called upon to d 
the things which are asked of a coal mining mat 
The scholars seem unconscious of these difference 

The electrical man, needing a knowledge of 
science, is more likely to have come into that line ¢ 
work at least partly trained in an engineering schot 
and with not as fixed an outlook on his work as” 
coal man who starts in as a boy, getting all his tr 
ing in work where he acquires all the handed-doy 
philosophies of that industry and nothing else. ; 
the electrical man-in-between with his different tr 
ing it might be irksome to do things which the coi 
man would accept as natural and right. | 

There is a Gaussian curve of shading differences 
as you pass from industry to industry of what th 
man-in-between is expected to know and to be abl 
to do. Within each industry there is a Gaussia 
curve which has narrower limits and which conform 
to a median line of philosophy for that industr 
The closer any individual’s philosophy conforms t 
that median line, the more easily will he fit in. 

Coal mining, for instance, even by law requir 
a ‘practical’? man-in-between who has had years ¢ 
training as a laborer in the mines.» There is n 
common knowledge of his biggest problem, that ¢ 
human engineering. The colleges have not taugl 
it along with the teaching of the elastic limits ¢ 
materials or the capacity of machines. The person: 
need of self-preservation of any college graduat 
who is out of touch with the median line of philo 
ophy will move him to seek another line where h 
own character can fit more easily. 

Meanwhile the individual misfits perched alon 
some extreme end of a Gaussian curve and the tin 
ers out on the job, using old tools and longing fe 
new, smile acutely over that story from the mine 

“Evan. Would you rather be killed in a collisic 
or an explosion?” 

“Well, Thomas, I do not know. I would be dea 
anyway, but what is the difference?” 

“Well, if you do be killed in a collision, there ye 
are. But if you do be killed in an explosion, whe 
the ’ell are you?” 


: 
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. Being warned of God in a dream— 


Shadows of the Christ 


HOSE who have ventured into the groaning, 
hunger-shadows beyond the Rhine, in these lean 
unhappy days of “Sturm und Drang’ called 
peace, have found few spots as peaceful as the 
placid little capital of the Thuringian states, 
Weimar, “where old Goethe lies——” where “die gute 
Amalia’ held her rural court, and where one may still find 
‘certain quaint silhouettes of dignified ladies and courtly 
enemen, cut from black paper and pasted on cardboard 
by the young Goethe himself. 
It is a far cry from the vanished court or Weimar with 
its ribbons and velvet and flowering waistcoats and silk hose, 
‘to the raucous clash and clamor of industrial Germany to- 
day, its post-revolutionary revolutions, its gaunt destitution, 
its chaos, its demoralization! And yet, in the midst of it all 
‘art survives. Not merely the newer gaudiness of jangling 
dissonances and rectangles. Not merely jigging cubes and 
‘angry triangles stabbing the eye and offending the sense 
with their battalions of hectic hues and bizarre confusion. 
Not merely the pathological grotesquerie of dadaism im- 
ported from Paris. Not merely frightful cartoons of naked 
souls, grief-harrowed, hopeless, and writhing in the torment 
of the damned, which are the heritage of the war. Also, 
here and there, lighting the gloom with the serenity of more 
peaceful days, are glorious achievements in symbolic drama 
and stage-craft, and the purer, patient challenge of deep 
religious fervor. 
Young Germany is tenaciously demanding a better world, 
determined in the face of bitter realities to dream it into 


existence. And among the younger artists none is more 
daring, more sincere and moving then Melchior Grossek, 
whose silhouettes of the New Testament are reproduced 
on this and following pages. After he left the army, and 
before, Grossek turned to art for release from the insuffer- 
able world about him and found a means of expression for 
his skilful pen knife and mastery of line-in new experiments 
in the old, stiff medium of silhouette—experiments which 
he has been enabled to continue at the Art School at Munich 
through the generosity of American friends. 

He soon discovered that Goethe and his successors had 
not developed the possibilities for rhythm, for expression of 
subtle emotion latent in the silhouette. With a sense of 
form and movement almost as acute as that of the modeler 
in clay, Grossek contrived in time to make his paper speak, 
to cut beauty from blankness, and to make sermons in 
shadows as they had never been made before. With a sure 
instinct he turned his pen knife and his wit, not to the 
dainty sprightliness of the pixies, as did Dieffenbach before 
him, not to the dancing elves and tripping fairies of before 
the war, but rather to the deeper notes of human struggle 
and pathos and grandeur, and especially to the portrayal 
of the more serene and poetic moments of the greatest human 
drama of the ages—the story of Christ. 

Here, in his shadow pictures of Christ by the Sea of 
Galilee, of the Flight into Egypt, of the Prodigal Son, is a 
quietness, a serenity, a gentleness that is almost gay, as of 


‘one who has plumbed the depths of peace beneath surface 


tempests. B. D. A. 
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Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee and 
was baptized of John in Jordan. And 
straightway coming up out of the water: 
he saw the heavens opened, and the Spirit 
like a dove descending upon him. And 
there came a voice from heaven, saying, 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” 


ie hhe Coming 


By MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


He may not come again, yet will He send 

A younger brother, who shall be our friend. 
Perhaps there will be modest signs to show 
The quiet way that he will go; 

How can we know? 

Once there were thorns, but would we find them 


now—— Se 


The shadow of them—on his brow? 


Grim paving stones shall know his feet, 

And in the street, © 

From upper Broadway, going down 

To Chinatown, 
He will find friends, *‘] walked with them, 

One morning in Jerusalem.” 

And facing sin, his lips will smile and say, 

To some frail woman of the scarlet way, 

In words that are still marvelled at, today, 

“Go, sister, nor do I condemn.” 

But when men ask for miracles; to see 

Some loved form loosened from the chains of 

death; 

His mind will turn again to Nazareth, 

And “‘If they seek these greater things of me, 
“There must be greatness in their souls,’’ says he. 


I like to think he'll walk in country lanes in spring, 

And touch the sweet white hedge-rose with his 
hand, 

While timid things that creep, and things that sing 

On jewelled branch, or flashing wing, 

Will understand, 

And brush his fingers, looking in his eyes, 

With bright, but inarticulate surprise, 

And he will whisper, as he used to do, 

“O little furred and feathered creatures; ages 
through, 

“My heart has claimed: you for its brothers, too.’ 


Still will men say, “‘Is this an avatar, 

“Who enters Boston in a motor car, 

“And hurls no fierce denunciations from afar?” 
And hear his answer: ‘All things pass; 

“It were not seemly now to ride an ass.” 

Yet shall be banquets with the publicans again; 
Sleek office holders; public men; 

Lawyers and brokers, and at ease 

With all of these, 

His lips will smile at doubtful tale and jest, 
Responding gently when addressed, 

While only his deep eyes will say, 

“Brothers, there is a better way.” 

And only his own heart will know 


The kindling glow 

That warms into intensity 

When in a secret haunt where evil sups, 
He hears a drunkard in his cups, 

Hail him as “‘Brother!’’ openly! 


And when the very humanness of him 


Turns deep weariness of mind and limb, 

He will climb upward in the dawn again, 

Above the huddled shadows that are thoughts of 
men, 

And talk with glimmeting wind and flushing 
cloud, 

And the white morning star, aloud; 

Then, after an immortal hour there, 

No other heart but his great heart could bear, 

He will return; come softly down 

To the awakened town, 

And stop beside a little factory girl— 

Her brain awhirl 

With longing for some silken gown 

A glittering shop displays; 

Thinking of ways— 

And he will whisper, ‘““That soft hue 

“Colors the dawn clouds through and through, 

*‘And God has painted them for you.” 

Yet might he quaintly add, “Had I the gold 

“My two cupped hands would hold, 

“Trust me to buy this rosy trifle for you, too.” 


Doubtless, he will not lack a roof and bed, 

But pay the price like any drummer at an inn, 

And when his morning tasks begin, 

Wearing a felt or straw hat on his head, 

Will take the subway or a bus, 

Like all of us. 

And we may sit beside him, wondering why, 

The quiet stranger has so calm an eye! 

But if he ventures to express 

Some bold opinions in the press, 

That win the world’s attention, and its praise 

For nine long days, 

A voice will cry: “‘How can his words be good 
or true? 

He comes from the same city that | do!”’ 


So he will come and he will go, 

And what new portents shall there be to show? 
Only a pale saint of the latter day, 

That was a woman of the scarlet way? 

Perhaps his heart will be’contented with one cry 
Of “‘Brother!"’ from a drunkard when he passes by. 


ERE we are giving up a generous share of the . 


December Graphic to our report for the year as a 

mutual enterprise and putting out what is known 

callously about the office as “the editor’s annual 
scream’ (p. 245) for money to make the mare go. We need 
that money. But it is not the whole story. “Time, writings, 
letters of suggestion, criticism, cooperation—these things 
from friends the country over count the whole year through. 
And nothing would mean more to us than for you who read 
this column to send us by early mail some scrap of experi- 
ence, some query which bafHes you which some other reader 
may have an answer for, some interesting piece of work 
so told that it may be copied, some discovery, some anecdote 
with a human content, something to swap with others in the 
marketplace of the common welfare. 


LOYD GEORGE’S appeal, in his swing around our 

circle, was not to the intellectuals. He failed to give a 
keen analysis of the present situation in the Ruhr—in Paris, 
London and Berlin. But his speaking drew many people 
who would have roared themselves hoarse, had he shouted 
that Germany was down and was getting all that was 
coming to her. Instead, the man who more than any one 
else in the world is identified in the public imagination as 
war premier and war maker, gave such of his hearers a 
new slant; the slant that, as former Ambassador Davis put 
it at the closing meeting in New York, force alone cannot 
hold what force has won; that unless the United States 
and England make justice and right again living realities 
in Europe, the game is up. Lloyd George echoed the old 
ethical challenge of a war for democracy and justice, and 
applied it to the present. 

He probably disappointed American liberals; he didn’t 
go far enough or hard enough or explicitly enough. But he 
opened the minds of many people to the need for waging 
peace in Europe, for the same reason we waged war. And 
that was the important thing. 


EW YORK state has acquired the foundation of law 

necessary to support a thorough-going and constructive 
health program, according to her state commissioner of 
health. This does not mean that New York state is the 
promised land where no infant, pre-school child, school- 
child, or adult suffers from a preventable or curable physical 
defect. Far from it. Much labor, sustained by devotion 
and directed with intelligence, must be expended locally 
and individually to rear the house of health upon that legis- 
lative framework. But at any rate it is encouraging to 
know that in one state for a time the disciples of Hygeia 
can concentrate on the goddess herself, instead of evangeliz- 
ing voters and legislators. 


EDITORIAIS 


Notable among the recent laws which have contril 
to this foundation is that whereby the state offers a 
sidy of 50 per cent of any.sum expended by a county y 
does not contain a first or second class city for new 
calculated to improve the public health. This bill | 
the means whereby the country-dweller may hope, fo 
ample, to find within a resonable distance the advan 
of hospital diagnosis and care which his city friends 
for granted. In the town of Warsaw this hope is 
translated into accomplishment. Encouraged by the 
subsidy, the town has floated a bond issue to provide a 
pital, which will serve as a medical center for Wyo 
county. Cattaraugus county, scene of the Milbank de 
stration in tuberculosis and public health, has used the 
to tackle rural health problems in what is perhaps the 
logical way; by establishing a county health department 1 
a full-time medical health officer. While the county h 
department has passed its experimental stage in such 
cessful organizations as those of North Carolina, or ‘ 
for example, and now includes more than a fifth o 
rural population of the country, it is still sufficiently 
and untried among the northern states so that this pi 
New York venture is both interesting and important. 


EVER mind,” the German and Austrian mother: 
their children, “there will be no Santa Clau: 

year, but President Wilson is coming.” Four Christn 
have passed since that fleeting beam of hope which 
with the Armistice, and this, the fifth, sees Austria h 
to her feet by the League of Nations but only the sh 
of starvation deepening over Germany. “Whoever m 
at fault, it is not the people who will go hungry, and h 
charity inquires no further than that,” said Herbert H« 
endorsing the program of the American Committee fo 
Relief of German Children, which is underwriting 
return of the Quaker relief workers to Germany. 

Throughout the past summer half a million Ge 
children—selected individually by physicians guided b: 
instructions of a central committee—have been getti 
daily cup of diluted evaporated milk and a roll. 
German government provided about half the food an 
all overhead expenses; local committees did the work 
ordinated in a central clearing house to which the Qu 
turned over their program when the Russian famine < 
them further east in August, 1922; American groups 
have been supporting efforts to feed hungry German 
dren for the past three years, provided the other half c 
supplies. But with winter and the utter collapse o 
mark, not 500,000 children, but two million, must bs 
At two cents a day a child for the winter feeding per 
November 5 till April 16—it means five and a half mi 
of dollars. The Quakers have gone back to supervis 
tribution through the German organization; the Ge 
government is helping; but the dollars must be rais 
America. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE American Legion has shown commendable _in- 
telligence in the way it has set out to help the children 
ervice men. Its first move was to provide at the, 1922 
ention for a committee to study the subject. As a 
It, this year’s resolutions call for continued study of the 
ion “toward the care, education and training of the 
sndent, orphan children of all service men.” ‘The dis- 
‘ge of these duties and responsibilities is to be related 
he work being done by “all approved public and private 
wcies engaged in child welfare work;’’ it is also to be 
ted to the conclusions reached by students of child wel- 
_as to what is the soundest approach to the job of 
ing children. ‘The resolutions specify that “wherever 
litions permit, the integrity of the home shall be main- 
ed in order that the children of the same family be 
: together and left in the care of their own mother, and 
this end we recommend the enactment of adequate 
thers pension laws.’ 

Where it is impossible for children to be maintained in 
r own homes, and after most careful and thorough 
mination and investigation of all surrounding circum- 
ices where it is found that individual children seem 
pted and appear to fit into the home life of certain 
ilies who desire to care for them, such children shall 
placed in foster homes. This shall be done only when 
Legion is in a position, through local posts or other- 
2, to effectively and carefully follow up such children 
families and thus safeguard their welfare. 

That provision be made for the construction, main- 
ince and operation of regional home schools that may be 
1 as clearing houses to take care of children who cannot 
cared for in their own homes and foster homes or in 
er ways provided the establishment of such regional 
1e schools to be fostered by the Legion. . That such 
onal home schools be organized on what is generally 
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wn as the ‘cottage plan’. 


. Americans realize that we haye only three months 
more in which to save Indian culture? “This question 
; sound extreme. It is intentionally so. But the fact 
ains that if the threat contained in the “Message” to 
Indians, issued in the name of the commissioner of 
ian affairs on February 24, 1923, is carried out, there 
|, after February 1924, be no Indian ceremonials. As 
genuine Indian life, even when in process of adaption 
change, centers in these so-called “dances’—which are 
ly the ritual and ceremonial expression of a religion 
te as instinctive and far more traditional than the white 
1s—their suppression will inevitably be a body blow to 
ian culture in general. 

f Presbyterians or Methodists or any other sect were 
pressed by public mandate, in the sense of being for- 
den the exercise of their cult, they would presumably 
lain not only Christians but all the other things they 
been: among others, artists, song writers, poets, ath- 
s, Free Masons, Phi Beta Kappas, and moral beings. 
t the Indian runs, far more than the white, on a single 
*k. His religion is really, not merely theoretically, one 
e and substance with his life. It expresses with great 
uty and intensity his unity with God and the forces of 
ure, and in so doing involves the whole cluster of esthe- 
and moral reactions which we call a culture. Poetry, 
¢ and music, decoration, costume and symbolism, all 
interconnected with these Indian ceremonies which Mr. 
rke’s order would eliminate. As a matter of fact, if 
constitution means anything, and religious liberty is 
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guaranteed to all Americans, the Klan might as well suppress 
the Roman Catholic church as the commissioner order that 
Indian dances be abandoned. 


N Indian may or may not be a Christian, as a white 
man may or may not be. ‘The point is that if his 
dances are eliminated he cannot be an Indian. ‘Take, for 
example, the Pueblos, some of whose ceremonies are described 
on p. 252. Every Pueblo boy, in early childhood, is initiated 
with rites which have almost a baptismal significance into 
a secret fraternal society, whose elder members immediately 
begin to instruct him in what an Indian boy should know. 
Along with the secrets of his special order, which he is 
bound to respect like his life, he is taught honor and loyalty. 
With the fine, free, agile movements of the dance, he is 
given the sternest physical discipline. In the dance chorusses 
he learns how to sing, and how to make poems and songs— 
one in the Indian mind. The painting of his body, the 
fabrication and wearing of his costume, these are again 
artistic and esthetic expressions. The paraphernalia of 
the dance—prayer meal, prayer plumes, gourd rattles and 
the like—are of the same nature as the paraphernalia used 
in Christian ceremonies. And when the beautiful corn cere- 
mony, with its hundreds of participants, takes place in Santo 
Domingo, or the Shalako fills Zuni with devout worshippers, 
then not only the actual dancers but every man, woman 
and child in the pueblo feels an enhanced communion with 
the universe and with his fellow Pueblos. By virtue of 
the ritual, he is again confirmed in his deep ties with the 
Earth Mother, he is again assured that only by his spiritual 
adhesion to something immaterial, can he maintain his foot- 
ing in the material world. 

Of course there are some half-educated Indians, like the 
Hopi, so much quoted by the people who wish to suppress 
the Snake dance, who forswear their own heritage. We 
have seen half-educated Harvard or Bryn Mawr students 
squirming, on their return to the paternal roof, in reaction 
against family customs. Fully educated Indians, though 
they may not believe all that their fathers did, any more 
than the modern New Englander believes all the tenets 
of the Puritans, have a deep respect for their heritage and 
its significance. They know that it can no more be abolished 
by order than patriotism, or monogamy, or any other tribal 
instinct maintained by social consent. Only the processes 
of time, tempered by scientific knowledge, can transform an 
Indian ceremony into something less of magic and more 
of esthetic or dramatic expression. 

This is already happening in some of the tribes, and Indian 
dancing in a few places is being done for a price—like 
Russian or any other sort of folk dancing. Mr. Burke 
apparently maintains that Indians alone, of all Americans, 
may not exploit their ancient customs. Considered from the 
angle of the white American spectator, such exhibitions, and 
still more the really religious ceremonies which he may have 
the good fortune to see, are an absolutely unique and price- 
less American heritage. ‘They are not only our only native 
folk expression, of incalculable creative stimulus; they are 
one of the most ancient folk expressions which still exist on 
the surface of the globe, of vast importance to all scientific 
students of man and his ways. If the pueblos were in 
France, they would be surrounded by a high wall, over which 
only artists and scientists would be allowed to squint The 
American method is other. These people are different 
from the rest of us. There are more of us than of them, so 
they must be wrong. In the interest of standardization, let 
us force them to become like us. (Continued on page 284) 
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THE YEAR ENDED 
1922-23 


During the past twelve months we have— 
Transmuted our former weekly publication scheme into at 
a-month schedule which gives us solider business footing. 
Carried over our body of readers to the new schedule; 


and restorations (joint $5 subscriptions) this year 6,682 
6,741 for the year preceding. 


Developed a sales policy for the joint publications at $5 ¥ 
has proved itself; and centered on that to the exclusion of 
circularization. We had a promotion staf of from one 
people at work in the field, in city and regional campai 
attending conferences at a cost, $11,198; receipts $14,468} 


subscriptions written 3,497. } 


Secured a total of 4,509 new regular joint subscriptio a 
of 2,065 over the year before; and closed the year with a 


count of 13,424 against 11,556 twelve months before; a 
of 1,868. 


Invested altogether $29,517 in promotion of new s 
and took in receipts therefrom and from sales, $30,476. 

Held the greater part of our college and high school 
(where The Survey is used as a current text or for 


reading) ; 4,523 short term student subscriptions against 5, 
year before. 


i 
Secured 1,154 news Graphic monthly subscriptions against | 
the year preceding, but at a third of the cost. 


Wrote a total of 17,017 subscriptions, joint and Graphic 
15,944 the year preceding; receipts therefrom, $60,005.24 ag 
$54,960.47—a gain of $5,044.77. 

Held our advertising well in the change from weekly “i 
a-month schedule: $14,719 against $14,826. 


Rehabilitated our departmental editorial staff on a part 
basis and for the first time in three years were able to 
intact throughout the full twelve months. 

Brought it to the stage where it is functioning admirdb 
departments and Midmonthlies and where staff work will ime 
ingly enrich the Graphics. 

Brought out four Special Numbers. Joy of Work (Janu 
Russia: Dreams and Realities (March), Spring Planting (A) 
and A Look Ahead (National Conference Number), which 
distinction to the year. 

Carried on the enterprise for a second year withous grant, 
sidy or capital: depending on commercial receipts and cont 
tions to see us through as a self-contained enterprise. 

Suffered a shrinkage in our general fund: $40,316 against 
587 the year preceding: due in part to transfers to the Gr 
Fund of several large contributions, and to the falling ¢ 
small contributors who had come to our help in the emergen 
the year before. 1,079 cooperating subscribers (against 1,1 
1921-22). ; 

Total 1,533 member-contributors against 1,685 in 1921-22. 

Cleared an overhanging deficit of $5,500 in the Graphie 
of year preceding and brought Graphic contributions to #4 
for 1922-23; $5,000 short of the goal. 

Closed the year with a tiny balance in our general fund. 

Reorganized our budget into three main divisions: 

Survey Associates General 
_ Survey Midmonthly 
Survey Graphic 


which segregates our publication units, enables us to gage 
progress toward self support, and clarifies the basis for our a 
for non-commercial staff activities and for development. 


THE YEAR AHEAD 


1923-24 
See pages 243, 245 ' 
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| 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
| FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


‘seal Year 1922-23 as of September 30, 1923, with 
| Certificate of Audit 
1. SURVEY ASSOCIATES (General) 

Revenue 

ntributions: 

General: 
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thict allocation to Survey Midmonthly 1922-23.........+68+ 15,725.43 
lmplus for the year 1922-23 as adjusted.......cccscescsvece $275.57 
urplus to September 30, 1922........ $284.26 
MMMMILC  PIEGGES boo cc ce cecenccecee 90.00 
urplus to September 30, 1922, as adjusted.............eeeee 194.26 
MeO entermmber (SOs 1925 3...5/..5 oe victela/s-c oia'e dine « 0'0'0/s'0clee $469.83 

Il. SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
4 Revenue 

ubscriptions: 

One half of new subscriptions:..... $11,860. 

Three quarters of renewed subscriptions 23,473.07 $35,333.74 
Re ert aka ras elcta/ eral slsin tee sidinisie'e e's 26 ove 1,266.96 : 
dvertising ........ CARED OS Cee peau e 4,700.54 $41.301.24 

Disbursements 
EEN MS Rate Braet ois Veco seule eiatei's o's nieve so $ 7,316.28 
[anufacturing ..... MRC are rit aiote <i serpy eye.d s 6 30 8/8 16,700.88 
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oo ES SEE ee ee ac snogesaqenoce 3,536.32 $7,026.67 
Mer the Vyeary 1922-23052. c)- ccc cscs eres sevescecns $15,725.43 
Jlocated from Survey Associates General........-..ee++eees 15,725.43 
Ill. SURVEY GRAPHIC 

| i Revenue 
ubscriptions: 

me half of new subscriptions....... « $11,860.67 

me quarter of renewed subscriptions 7,824.34 $19,685.01 
‘Monthly subscriptions ..........-.-seeereeeees 3,719.53 
EE AAS 50 (GbE St SSR eer 10,019.13 
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Disbursements 
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Deficit for 1921-22.,...... Baitale oon $4,500.04 

Advance Expenditure July 1—Sep- 
Bemiber GO; 1921 veces. ss ican io 2,023.67 
‘otal Deficit September 30, 1922....... $6,523.71 
Mefaulted pledge...:...........500- Ba 500.00 
: $7,023.71 
ontributions received for 1921-22...... 5,500.04 
Jeficit to September 30, 1922, as adjusted.........e.eeeeeeees $1,523.67 
Yeficit on September 30, 1923.......... SSP AAA eee $3,465.15 


Jnexpended balances in two restricted funds outstanding on September 30, 
1922. have been disbursed as follows: 
California Fund $169.78 in field promotion in California. 
Foreign Travel Fund $154.33 allocated to Foreign Service Fund. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 


We have audited the accounts of the Survey Associates, Inc., for the 
welve months ended September 30, 1923, and certify that the above state- 


at, correct. 
4 ber 27, 1923. HASKINS & SELLS. 


FOUNDERS OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


E are midway in our endeavor to establish Survey 
Graphic as an illustrated monthly magazine—~as a 
carrier to wider reaches of the public of the things The 
Survey has long stood for. To this end we set out 
to secure a development fund of $50,000 a year for four years, 
raised by means of contributions put without restriction in the 
hands of the board of directors for the educational purpose in view 
in the same way that gifts would be made to a college or university. 
The experience of publishers is that investment made in any 
given year takes from three to four years to reproduce itself. Our 
commercial receipts for the second year total roughly $35,000 
against contributions of $45,000. This new year our hope is that 
they will match dollar for dollar the Graphic Fund, and that in 
the fourth year they will become the major factor in Graphic 
revenue. Such an outcome rests first of all on completing the fund 
so that we may employ it to best advantage. 
Contributions for the first two years and pledges for the third 
are acknowledged below: 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Witsta George. Prat) jee ses cists $10,000 $10,000 $10,000 
MirsterentyaG, leach) y. jer. ale a aie « 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Mrs. Willard Straight ............ 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Mr George: Dy Pratt: wiiecciies. os 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Mr. & Mrs. John T. Pratt........ 5,000 — _— 
Mine annrel Sse Melsicavs tavern leis ofels: «vers 3,000 3,000 — 
MisspliodlasWaske res jae. ac: sctieints sve) « 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mrs. Emanuel Rosenbaum ........ 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mr. Thomas L. Chadbourne....... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mire Felix “Warburg. ci. siete ote 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mrs Paul Mee Warburgec... «cee: 1,000 1,000 1,000 
ProfssHenry \Ro Seagers ...)..03:0 0.5: 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Dron nw Rela yNes eter reais ajiciaye tie 1,000 — _ 
VED VaESvierit.) MiaGy ete ales cine ses 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Messrs. Adolph & Sam Lewisohn.. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mrs. Caroline P. McCready....... 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mr: "Alexander. M:; Bing..... 45. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Nite Vvallrame Bae Alin si acres at « 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow.......... — 1,000 _— 
Mrs: Thomas. J. Swanton:........- 500 — — 
Mr Morton Doomullleiicrs spares vss 500 500 500 
Mrs: Emmons Blaine... an<scs05--- 500 500 500 
Mrpilanold, Sywitté sens sapisciesistess 500 500 500 
Mr, William: F.7 Cochran: <5... ...4> 500 500 500 
Mrsnivitltone bh. MCRAeH cnr lete sel ae 500 _ _ 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest.......... 500 500 500 
IMrkvenry Pittleson ser ccoteestanicts steel 500 500 500 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont.......... 500 —_ _ 
Miss Ellen S. Chamberlain......... 500 500 _ 
Mir: eLouis Bamberger crs tatersieye soe 250 250 1,000 
Missmithell FRew rcs tac ecrestasteeseiisins — 500 — 
Miss Florence Sibley............... 250 250 250 
Mrs. Charles) J. Rhoadse:....i0..:... — 250 _— 
IMrsE eRe RRGGL OL: -eyaslaters are suareveiers’s — 250 250 

$50,500 $45,000 $40,500 


Dee fall, at the close of the first publishing year, 
we had a shortage of $5,000 in our Graphic 
Fund. We wish especially to acknowledge the sub- 
sequent gifts which more than rounded it out. 


IS fall, at the close of the second publishing 
year, we again fell short by $5,000 of the fund 
needed. And again we must hope to find friends to 
complete it, as part of a four year constructive plan. 


E now enter the third publishing year, with 

$40,500 pledged toward the needed $50,000. 
Our appeal is for the remaining $9,500 in the early 
months of the year when investment counts. 
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**Morris, Mrs. Harrison s.. 


**Nicoll, Mrs. Benjamin.. oa 
**Pinkham, Mrs. H. E....-........- 
**Rissmann, Otto ........ Bok 
**Saul, Charles R........ . 
**Sinshelmer, Henry...... A 
**Wolf, Mrs. Albert...... ote 
**Castle, Miss H. E. A. disc 
**Granger, Miss A. P.......... soe 
**Emerson, Miss Helena Titus..... 
Logan, James P...... piso) wimyatstare/etalae 5 


Contributors to Indust 
Department 


($3,680) 


tBind; Alexander 
¢Fels, Samuel S....... 
t*Macy, V. Everit. . ‘| 
Burnham, George, Jha. 6 sence aaa 
*Lasker, Miss Florina and Mr. Ed- 
ward and Mrs. Rosanecm™ 
*Hatch, Mrs. Harold. 
Brandeis, Judge & Mrs. 
Evans, Mrs. Glendower 
Filene, A. Lincoln. 
Filene, Edward A.. 
Huyck, Edmund N. 
Ittleson, Mrs. Henry 
Mallery, Otto T........ 
Robins, Mrs. Raymond.. 
*Schwarzenbach, Robert 
Crunden, Frank P.........+--..5- i 
Davis, J. Lionberger..... 
Farnam, Prof. Henry W... 


Eddy; Ue diinisn'. cadena 

**Moot, Adelbert ........ wieisis sata 
Merriman, Miss Christina......... 
Anderson, Mrs. Rachel R...... ene 


Contributors to Foreign 
Service Department 


($1,230) 


Dodge, Cleveland H...... wardsaiarehets r 
Scattergood, Mrs. Thomas S 
Schiff, Mrs. Jacob H.... 
Anonymous ............. 
Ollesheimer, Mrs. Henry..... 
Scattergood, J. Henry........ 
Scattergood, Miss Margaret... 
Woerishoffer, Mrs. Anna...... 
Buzby, Walter J............ 
Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Harold....... 
Leeds, Morris. E..\..unen nasa 
Maler, Paul D. 1... ig 
Rhoads, Charles J.. ae P 
Rhoads, George A......... ode 
Thomas, Arthur H.. 
Yarnall, 0. Robert..2.is0.cceeee Pr 


Contributors to Socia 
Practice Department 


($145) 
Charity Organization Society, Buf- 
fale, Me Vics escsapues eden aseee 
Charity Organization “Society, New 
York City......... as 


Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seybert Institution ............. 
Amectatee Charities of 


Church Home Society, Bost 
**Robie, Miss Amelia H.. 
United Hebrew Conse of t 
of New York........ 


THE STORY 
of the BIBLE 


Rarely has there been such a spontaneous and universal response to a book. 


by Hendrik Van Loon 


Author of 


THE STORY of MANKIND 


It is interesting to 


find so many different religious beliefs and various types of mind concurring so heartily. Naturally 


there are also a few controversial opinions. 


These offer a tribute to the tremendous human interest 


of THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. Handsomely bound in royal blue cloth, gold stamped, nearly 200 
illustrations in color, etching tone, and black and white done by the author with characteristic vigor 


and individuality. Leather Edition, $7.50; 


Leather boxed 


MAXIM GORKY 
My University Days 


Maxim Gorky gives the robust chron- 
icle of his informal student career. It 
is being called the Russian counterpart 
of “The Education of Henry Adams.” 

$3.00 


ELISABETH MARBURY 
My Crystal Ball 


Miss Marbury’s close touch with the 


STRENUOUS 
AMERICANS 


by Roy F. Dibble 


Refreshingly individual and stimulat- 
ing portraits of American celebrities for 
keen minds which have enjoyed Lytton 
Strachey and The Mirrors books, $3.00 


THE THOMAS 
JEFFERSON BIBLE 
Edited by H. E. Jackson 


The Story of the Bible and The Story of Mankind, 


$15.00 
THEODORE DREISER 
The Color of a Great City 


In cityscapes as profoundly visioned 
as the portraits in “Twelve Men’ Mr. 
Dreiser gives us America’s metropolis. 
With 38 pictures by C. B. Falls. $3.50 


WILFRID LAY, Ph.D. 
A Plea for Monogamy 


A powerful, important and needful 
book treating the psychological factors 
underlying marital dissatisfaction and 
how any marriage may be preserved 
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revelations. $3.00 of the year, perhaps | of the decade, per- REJUVENATION 4 
haps of the century.” $2.50 and the Prolongation eer mnain Wra<e 
ANONYMOUS AUPRUEeMerO.UIFE © =, pa ae | bs 
Haunch Paunch and Jowl by Edwin Julius Mayer ee hii Shey are aoe ba the 


Cellini, Rousseau, Casanova, Defoe 
are called to the reviewers’ minds in 
seeking for the closest parallel to this 
amazing and beautiful book. $3.00 


Plays and Poetry 
ARTZYBASHEFF 


Jealousy; Enemies; The 
Law of the Savage 
Three profound and pow- 
erful plays on the possessive 
passion of love. $2.50 


ZOE AKINS 
Declassee; Daddy’s Gone 
A Hunting; and 
Greatness 
The first collection of Miss 
Akins brilliant plays. $2.00 


MOLNAR 


adds: 


The London Mercury: 
books of our time, 
books of any time.’ 


“Tt is an autobiography of the intel- 
lect, poignant, significant and powerful. 
It is a challenge to life.’—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. $2.50 


TRAVELS IN 


ARABIA DESERTA 


by Charles M. Doughty 


Under the caption of “A Half Lost Classic” The 
London Times says: ‘Mr. Doughty’s book is surely 
the supreme book of travel.” 


The London Spectator 
“One of the greatest travel books in literature— 
a masterpiece of style and a record of heroic doings.” 

“One of the greatest prose 
and one of the greatest travel 


Steinach method of rejuvenation, writ- 
ten by Dr. Paul Kammerer, the inter- 
nationally noted biologist. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.00 


For Boys and Girls 


STORIES OF THE FIRST 
AMERICAN ANIMALS, by 
Geore Lanford, the American 
Jungle Book, telling vividly 
and interestingly the stories 
of America’s prehistoric 
jungle. Illustrated—$3.00; 
MIE MIRROR BOOK, by 
Milton Goodman, something 
new, a book and toy com- 
bined—the gift solution. 
$1.00. 
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i This rarest of modern masterpieces, reissued in an eee ee or th 
Ree Pon EN edition identical except for binding with the original Sheldon Cheney’s 
Th t H * ae Cambridge issue at a third of the original price. 

Pe etaere eae. Ora: Two volumes, boxed, illustrated. $17.50 A PRIMER 


matist’s sensational success 
of the 1923 season, THE 
SWAN, in this volume with 


OF MODERN ART 
The hidden wonderland of 


THE CARRA EDI Main Currents In 


the artistic etree she TION 19th Century modern ae hal pon a 

revious season, F/ : ers in thi lens- 

FOR MEN. $2.00 of the works of ee ive ote on Ste subsests 

y\ by GEORGE B With its over illustra 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE MOORE aug arias tions it is a book as beautiful 


as it is useful. 


CHARLES COTTON 
The first collected edition 
of the poems of the great 


afford to miss the master- 
piece of that maitre de 
critique, George Brandes, 


The first definitive edi- 
tion of the works of this 
great modern prose mas- 


ON MAKING and 


y Restoration century poet pub- 20 volumes, each which has been out, ot 
lished in conjunction with ae volume signed by the print and at a premium COLLECTING 
Richard Cobden-Sanderson of author who made a com- for the last ten years. ETCHINGS 
London. Frontispiece, _ oc- plete revision of text for volumes, handsomely 
tavo size. $4.00 this edition. Portrait bound, boxed—the _ set Prepared by authorities for 
BODENHEIM frontispieces. $18.00. the Print Society of Eng- 


land. This fine work is es- 
sential for collectors, stud- 
ents and all interested in this 
fascinating art. Illustrated. 

$4.00 


AGAINST THIS AGE 

A description of our time 
in poetry of scourging vigor 
by the author of “Introduc- 
ing a and ‘“‘Black- 


) GOOD 
BONI & LIVERIGHT BOOKS 


(In answering this advertisement, please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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For detailed information 
about these books write to 
the publishers who will sup- 
ply interesting brochures. 
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61 WEST 48! STREET 
NEW YORK, WY. 


Gift Bonks 
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Crowell Books 


Illastrated in Color 


A LIGHTER OF FLAMES 
By WituiaM S. Harr. $2.¢9. 


A stirring romance written around the life and 
times of Patrick Henry, by a widely popular 
screen hero who writes as well as he acts. Jdlus- 
trated in color by J. M. Flagg. 


STORIES OF GODS AND HEROES 
By Tuomas BuULFINCH. $2.50. 


The famous figures of Grecian and Roman 
mythology are here described. Illustrated in 
color. 


LEGENDS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F. H. BrooksBank. $2.00. 


An exceedingly timely book which tells of a land 
of romance and mystery. Illustrated in color. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Saray E. Dawes. $2.50. 


A new edition of a prime favorite, with 12 
illustrations in full color. 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES 
By WixuAmM Exv.ior Grirris. $1.60. 


Stories filled with oriental mystery and charm. 
With illustrations in color. 


JACK GREGORY 
By Warren Lee Goss. 91.75. 


A story of the Revolution, full of historic favor 
and excitement. Illustrated in color. 


STORIES FROM GREAT OPERAS 
By J. WALKER McSpappEN. $2.50. 


Story-telling versions of a score of farnous operas, 
such as Carmen, Faust and Martha. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. 


GRITLI’S CHILDREN 
By JOHANNA. Spyri. $1.50. 


A delightful Swiss story by the author of “Heidi.” 
Illustrated in color. 


VOVUPOULUEOUUT EVN EEEAVEDEYY EEA PEAY EECA EDA EEE Ee 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


Send for Catalogue New York City 


EDITORIALS 
(Continued from page 277) 


The Franciscan missionaries were ,wiser. “They gave the 
Pueblos Christianity and allowed them to feel that humanity 
and religion were deeper even than Christianity. Chala 
ianity and paganism were one at the point where they unitec 
the sons of men in wonder and awe at the mysterious beauty 
of the universe. If the authorities which have most cont 
over the Indian’s destiny continue their present policy o 
destroying his culture, our red brother will become, em 
tirely by the fault of the American people, a sort of peon 
with no self-respect and no intrinsic faith. Now is the time 
to take a stand against such an outcome. 


Me Secretary Hubert Work of the Depart 
ment of the Interior is to be congratulated on ov 
ruling the plan for the allotment of lands belonging to the 
Palm Springs Mission Indians in California which woul 
have necessitated taking barns, orchards, and improved lane 
from one Indian to give them to another, and in consequenet 
have disorganized the tribal life. 

On hearing the arguments of the representatives of variou! 
Indian welfare organizations, as well as the Chamber 6 
Commerce of Los Angeles, supported by affidavits, maps 
other documents, Secretary Work agreed to withhold hi 
signature from the allotments and postponed any actiog 
into the indefinite future. The Palm Springs tribe is thus 
given a continued lease on life in a region where they hav 
been from time immemorial, and where their lands wer 
guaranteed to them under one of the “lost” treaties of 1854 


f 
F you take the Classified Telephone Directory of New 
York City and turn to “Banks” you will find fow 
columns of fine print—considerably more than three hundree 
names. ‘These three hundred banks vary in size from th 
tiny specialized institution which handles the savings of som 
immigrant group to the great aggregation with fort 
branches. Among them, as their names show, are a fev 
which were first organized to serve the interest of som 
particular group—the Chemical National, the Coa! am 
Iron National, the Dry Dock Savings, the Corn Exchange 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings, the Importers and Traders 
the National Butchers and Drivers, the Seamen’s Ban 
for Savings, the Textile Banking Company. In every othe 
large city is much the same situation—a few banks theo 
retically established in the interest of some special industria 
group, and a great number doing generalized banking 
but all of them grown away from their original provine 
and become part of the great mechanism through which thi 
millions of the wage-earners are pooled with the profit 
of business and manufacture, agriculture, transportation 
trade, the professions, and organized philanthropy. 
George W. Hinman points out that at least ten billioi 
of the seventeen billion dollars of accumulated savings o 
the country belong to wage workers. Until recent year 
they have been content that professional bankers shoul 
handle their ten billions for them. But after the war 
when the credit situation became acute, particularly in th 
Middle West, a determined effort was made by the wage 
earners to reap the advantage of their savings. “Two labo 
banks were established in 1920, two in 1921, five in 192: 
and six, so far, in 1923. 
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R. L. STEVENSON 


Distinguished Books }#92:\ 


MEN OF LETTERS Dixon Scott 


———_—_—_——————_ LSS SS 

Among the subjects are Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, 
Henry James, Kipling, and others with an introduction by Max Beer- 
bohm. By a Manchester Guardian critic. $3.00 


THE HUMANIZING OF KNOWLEDGE 


James Harvey Robinson 


What the mind now in the making will make of education before it 
finishes the job. $1.50 


POST MORTEM C. Mac Laurin, M. D. 


a A 
A doctor looks at history and the history-book characters emerge as 
vital, surprising and fully-understood personalities. $2.50 


AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF MANKIND 


Donald Ogden Stewart 


The nationally-known author of “Perfect Behavior’ and “A Parody 
Outline of History’ has written another humor classic. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


Frank Swinnerton 


Arnold Bennett says: “Since its appearance Stev- 
enson’s reputation has never been the same.” 


$2.00 
GEORGE GISSING 


Frank Swinnerton 


The only competent study of the author of “New 
Grub Street,” by the man whose early fiction 
showed Gissing’s influence. $2.00 


THE BOOKMAN ANTHO- 
LOGY OF ESSAYS 


Edited by John Farrar 
Hugh Walpole, Floyd Dell, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, Heywood Broun, H. L. Mencken, and others 
are among the contributors. $2.00 


THE LIFE OF W.S.GILBERT 


Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey 


At last the life of one member of that immortal 
pair, Gilbert and Sullivan, whose lyrics and music 
of “The Mikado,” ‘“The Pirates of Penzance,” etc., 
have delighted us for years, has been written. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


WOMEN AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


Alice Henry 


An account of woman in industry—how she began, how far she has 
got—with special reference to economic factors. $1.50 


THE ECONOMIC ORDER: What Is It? 
What Is It Worth? John H. Gray 


(ne ns 

The professor of Economics, Carleton College, briefly and ably discusses 

the present economic system from an ethical standpoint. Pamphlet form. 
10 cents 


Interest 


“This is 


ment.” 


world, is 


lessness. 


THE CONTROL OF WAGES 


: Walton Hamilton and Stacy May 


Professor John R. Commons says: 
and theorizing it is unexcelled by any Americam economist.” 


THE TOMB OF TUTANKHAMEN 


Howard Carter and A. C. Mace 
The first authoritative account of the Earl of Carnarvon’s famous dis- 
covery in ‘the Valley of the Kings, dedicated to Lord Carnarvon. With 
over sixty plates and a frontispiece. $5.00 


“As a piece of economic literature 
$1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 


Two Books of Extraordinary 
in Explaining the 


Amazing Tangle of Europe 


THE GENESIS OF 
THE WAR 
Herbert Henry Asquith 
history.” 


statement written by a man who 
is a great master of plain state- 


WHERE ARE WE 
GOING? 


Lloyd George 


of the Year ..°@ .. 2 


YOUNG FELIX 


Mr. Sinnerton’s new novel, the sympathetic and yet gently ironic ac- 
count of a young man whose touch brought disaster, is his longest, 
most ambitious, and most successful novel. $2.00 


RICEYMAN STEPS Arnold Bennett 


Mr. Bennett’s new novel, his finest work in years, gives the history of 
Elsie, a lovable young servant girl in the year of her life’s crucial 


Frank Swinnerton 


anxiety and hard-won happiness. 
Wives’ Tale.” 


“The Old 
$2.00 


By the hand that wrote 


JEREMY AND HAMLET Hagh Walpole 


“No one who enjoyed ‘Jeremy’ (which until the appearance of ‘The 
Cathedral’ was the most popular of Walpole’s books) can afford to miss 


‘Jeremy and Hamlet’.” $2.00 


STREETS OF NIGHT John Dos Passos 


eee 
A frank book written with the characteristic style of ‘“Three Soldiers’— 
with old Boston for a background. $2.00 


ANTIC HAY Aldous Huxley 


Gna SENET 
The author of “Crome Yellow’? now invites us to 
watch the engaging spectacle—a young Oxford 
tutor preparing to ‘‘dance the antic hay.” $2.00 


THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG 


Ernest Bramah 


A special box-edition of ““The Wallet of Kai Lung’ 
and ‘‘Kai Lung’s Golden Hours’’—those two vol- 
umes of incomparable wit and satire—has been 
prepared as a holiday gift. $5.00 


JENNIFER LORN  Etinor Wylie 


A sedate extravaganza of the adventures of an 
Highteenth Century lord and his bride in India— 
printed and bound in Eighteenth Century manner. 

$2.50 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE 
CROFT Ralph Connor 


Ralph Connor’s romance of the Windermere Val- 
ley. The clean breath of Northern forests comes 
out of this fine story of a man’s struggle between 
two powerful strains in his nature. $2.00 


THE JUDGE 


“The clear unmistakable light of 
at her best.”—New York Twumes. 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR Cyril Hame 


A story of the youth of today, restless, eager for life, courageous; and 
beneath the surface glitter, a genuine sense of the true values of life. 


$2.50 
SNAKE DOCTOR Irvin S. Cobb 


A typical Cobb collection, including a story of old Judge Priest, headed 
by the dramatic tale which won the O. Henry Prize Memorial Award. 


$2.00 
THE GAY YEAR 


Here’s a picture of our young married people done with the same deft- 
ness and face toward the facts that made'the great success of Dorothy 
Speare’s first novel, “Dancers in the Dark.” $2.00 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD Philip Gibts 


The story, at first tragic, ultimately one of happiness, of two modern 
young people. The novel is set against tremendous backgrounds of a 
Europe devastated by the aftermath of war. $2.00 


244 Madison Avenue, New York | 


“A plain 


$6.00 


The man in America or Eng- 
land best fitted to speak on the 
present desperate plight of the 
Lloyd George. 
does so with characteristic fear- 


He 


$3.00 


Rebecca West 


genius, comparable to George Eliot 
$2.50 


Dorothy Speare 


(In answering this advertisement, please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps as, it identifies pow.) 
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The Neighborhood 


IN NATION BUILDING 
Robert A. Woods 


“This volume will for a long time be a guide to those 
who believe national peace lies through the construc- 
tion of better neighborhoods A genuine part of liter- 
ature which will influence the work of those who 
genuinely care for the welfare of cities and nations.” 
—The Survey. 


THE DANCE OF LIFE 
Havelock Ellis 


“Certainly it is one of the greatest books of our time.” 
—Ben Ray Redman 

“One of the few great books of the century.”— 
Benjamin De Caseres, $4.00 


DAMAGED SOULS 
Camaliel Bradford 


“Biography at its best, revealing with the accuracy 
of science and the beauty of art, the very soul.”’— 
Boston Herald. $3.50 


MY GARDEN OF MEMORY 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“Here are the same sprightliness, gaiety, unquench- 
able zest that made her own delightful Penelope so 
engaging a figure.”—New York Post. Illustrated. $5.00 


MY RHINELAND JOURNAL 
General Henry SU Allen 


The frank and intimate diary of the Commander of 
our Army of Occupation on the Rhine, the one 
American who was in a position throughout to un- 
derstand the Ruhr problem. Illustrated: $6.00 


SOCIALLIFE In ANCIENT EGYPT 
W, M. Flinders Petrie 


Daily life, art, fashions, etc., vividly described by 
the foremost Egyptologist. $2.00 


DIPLOMATIC PORTRAITS 
W. P. Cresson 


Famous statesmen of the period of the Monroe doc- 
trine brilliantly portrayed. Illustrated. $4.00 


THE MAGICAL CHANCE 
Dallas Lore Sharp 


Essays for the young at heart who see life as an 
adventure. $1.75 


GROUPS AND COUPLES 


Frances Lester Warner 


A domestic symphony by the author of “Endicott and 
I,” and “Life’s Minor Collisions.” $1.75 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER 
Dr. Crothers 


Delightful sketches by one of America’s best known 


essayists. $2.00 
ROBERT E. LEE 


John Drinkwater 


“Mr. Drinkwater has been admirably successful in 
the delineation of Lee.”—Gamaliel Bradford. $1.50 


And now the tactical bearings of the situation see 
have got under the skin of organized labor. In 192; 
executive council of the American Federation of | 
charged: “Example after example might be cited to 
out the finding that banking facilities are being us 
destroy the trade-union movement and to impoyeris| 
workers through the savings deposited in our bankin 
stitutions.” At the 1923 annual convention just € 
the executive committee stated that, “At the time o 
preparation of this report practically twenty-three labor! 
are either doing business or are about ready for bu 
In addition about twenty more such banks are in proc 
organization.” ‘The resources of the fifteen of these 
for which records are-at hand together with those in | 
labor own -respectively 3314 and 40 per cent of the 
amount to more than $94,000,000. 

Now comes the announcement that John L. Lewis, 
ident of the United Mine Workers of America, will 
a new labor bank in Indianapolis with capital of a a 
dollars. And the United Miné Workers of Americ 
a membership varying between 500,000 and 1,000,0 

From the Middle West the movement has spread 
and east sparcely dotting the whole country, and has | 
the Atlantic. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ | 
in New York and Chicago are already cooperating wi 
Industrial Bank at Moscow. A chain of labor banks is 
established in Chile with the encouragement of the 
ernment. Labor banks with resources of a million : 
half have been established in Palestine. A large 
union bank has recently been established in Berlin and s 
banks are planned in Mexico. D 

All this means a great deal more than merely the 
lishment of labor banks: it means a new stage in the 
of wage-earners; a taking up of new tools for ne 
the growth of new demands and new ways of sati 
them. For whether it be a struggle between labo: 
capital for the fruits of industry, or a copartnership be 
them, the accumulated savings of the wage-earners 
selves are a powerful asset. “There have been instan 
the past, when belligerent control of credit has been 
to coerce employers inclined to settle a strike. It i 
ceivable that in the future the financial backing of se 
industries by labor banks might effect the establisl 
of a living wage more quickly than government comm 
or public investigations. “The move may in the lon 
come to mean a closer drawing of class lines; it may 
the contrary; a sharing in experience, in business } 
edge, in responsibility in a more organic social econo 
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HE tap root of the American periodical was its i 
prototype. But in the course of time we ou 
the British publishers in developing the illustrated mag 
Harper’s had for many years to publish a non-illus 
edition for its English readers; so hide-bound were the 
in their conservatism. But while Americans thus ha 
ginger to strike out along fresh and original lines | 
general magazine, when it comes to the periodical of 
we have clung tenanciously to the overseas models. 1 
lies the distinction of the format of the new Forum 
Henry G. Leach is investing with a refreshing — 
much as Walter Hines Page did in an earlier decade. 
Leach and his associates have approached the printed 
no less than the printed idea, as something which 
graven on brass, unchanged and unchanging, now an 
ever, amen. They are applying some of the secre 
advertising men have been learning from the psycho 
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‘ind the visualists in the last twenty years. It is good to 
now that the journal which is employing these progressive 
methods is one which believes in tolerance and open dis- 
"cussion and is a carrier of progressive ideas. 


—~ 


i 
-“T HEAR America singing,” remarked the poet. We 
| shall soon be able to improve on that vague state- 
‘ment. In Portland, Maine or Oregon, from Duluth to 
Biloxi, the attentive listener will be able to say, confidently, 
-“] hear America singing No. 13,” and will forthwith join 
the chorus. The Committee on People’s Songs reported 
to the Recreation Congress that it had selected twenty songs 
“as the best songs of American origin used in community 
singing,” and the congress resolved to recommend “‘that all 
| eral agencies aid in the frequent singing of these songs 
until our people can sing them from memory.” Here are 
| the twenty that are to form the cornerstone of our culture: 


Old Folks at Home Good Night, Ladies 
|My Old Kentucky Home Juanita 
| America My Bonnie 
Old Black Joe Mother Machree 
Dixie Till We Meet Again 


Battle Hymn of the Republic Columbia, the Gem of the 
Carry Me Back to Old Vir- Ocean 


ginny When Good Fellows Get To- 
There’s a Long, Long Trail gether 
America the Beautiful Smiles : 
The Star-Spangled Banner I’ve Been Working on the 
Home, Sweet Home Railroad 


Much might be said of this list. Much will be said. Some 
will condemn it for the poor stuff it lets in, some for the 
good things it omits. But there is comfort for both sets 
of critics. The ephemeral songs included will die, song- 
leaders and social workers to the contrary. And the rarer and 
finer things in our musical tradition—the Negro spirituals 
or the southern highland ballads, for example—will gain 
rather than lose by being left to their own proper milieus. 
No one who loves them would welcome an effort to make 
them interchangeable parts in a standard American repertory. 


=) 


NNE O’HARE McCORMICK, writing in the New 
York Times Magazine Section under the title A Gov- 
ernment of Professors, epitomizes Prague as the “most 
medieval city in Europe” now the “laboratory of twentieth 
century politics.” Long-time readers of The Survey will 
recall our special Prague number, interpreting the commu- 
nity survey carried out there by the International Y. W. 
-C. A. under Ruth Crawford, since then one of our con- 
tributing editors; but they would scarcely have anticipated 
the following bit: 
“Imagine the editors and contributors of The Survey— 
I was about to say The New Republic, but they are too 
old and disillusioned—translated into Czech and enabled 
to carry out their theories of social reform on a nation-wide 
scale, and you catch something of the zeal and satisfaction 
animating the Department of Social Welfare in the capital 
of Czecho-Slovakia. I spent one of the most cheerful morn- 
ings I have enjoyed in Europe in these bright classrooms 
learning the outlines of the vast legislative programs in 
effect and in prospect.” 
Mrs. McCormick would be interested to know that Presi- 
dent Mazaryk has been for many years a member of Survey 


Associates. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


READY DECEMBER I 


Harry Emerson 


FOSDICK’S 


“Twelve Tests of Character” 


To the thousands all over the world 
who read each new book of Dr. 
Fosdick’s with growing appreciation, 
this announcement will be of great 
interest. These chapters and _ the 
twelve elements of the ideal charac- 
ter are written with the same clear 
vision and forceful directness, the 
same sure instinct for the right 
word, and the same _ gripping sin- 
cerity that characterize all Dr. Fos- 


dick’s books. 


No one can read this book without 
gaining a renewed sense of man’s 
infinite power for good, and a clearer 
idea of how the individual can direct 
his natural traits into the right paths. 
A book which has a special appeal 
at this time of year, when things of 
the spirit have particular significance. 


Cloth, 1.50 


OTHER FOSDICK BOOKS 


always popular as Christmas gifts: 


TRILOGY ‘OF “MEANINGS” (4 specially bound set) 
The three books uniformly bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold-stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, in an attractive 
carton 
The three books may also be bought singly, as follows: 


MEANING OF FAITH Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


MEANING OF PRAYER....Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


MEANING OF SERVICE....Round corners, pocket size 
Full morocco, gilt edges 


ASSURANCE OF IMMORTALITY 
MANHOOD OF THE MASTER 
SECOND MILE 


At any bookstore or from 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS “Seasage 


347 Madison Avenue AL, 


EDUCATION BY ACCIDENT 
Important Notice (Continued from page 259) ‘ 


diagnosing communities with reference to their educatio 
effectiveness, we shall need men and women with types 


A Study Course in Music training which have as yet scarcely come within the 


i of democracy. ‘The problems lie in the fields of s0 
psychology and the logic of education. But back of t 
Understanding sciences there must be rich experiences in living,” 


° contacts with the infinite varieties of human life anc 
The Fundamentals of Music vital belief in the essential dignities of human personal 
By Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens 4 


Students in these fields must have some of the 
imagination of the novelist and the poet, since the 


Chapters | be dealing with real creation. By draining ie 
The Notation of Music Mi the bet talent. from a and P 
The Function of Rhythm in Music f -the wor d-might escape some part of the present 
The Melodic Element in Music literature and might gain greatly needed help in t 
The Ha ORiGkBASie (OP aN usIC crganization of its Socal living and its education. 

€ armon 


experience in living, real faith in humanity, real maste: 
the underlying knowledges, real social imagination: thes 


The Polyphonic Element in Music 


Form and Design in Music . soe of the qualifications of the educational leaders of 


Acoustics in Music future that democracy must have if we are to escape f 
. Expression and Interpretation in Music the patent medicine stage of education up to that level 


we can dare to diagnose; where we shall have learned 
The first book of the Course of Study a S a 


ox An BW DN 


to diagnose; and where the community will commit itsél 
will be ready on or about January 1, 1924 | the stimulating leadership of educational diagnosticians, 
Adopted by the National Federation of Music Clubs ‘There are plenty of quacks still in medicine. ‘Ther 

. . A . “ ” 
Price, $1.50 postpaid plenty of representatives of “old schools. There are p 
of obstructors. None the less, medicine goes on, and 


advances. We have added years to the average humar 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, the doctors tell us. ‘The doctors have had some real §| 


178-179 Tremont St. Boston 10 in this: not the doctors of the ‘“‘old schools,” but the scient 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York There will long be quacks in education, faddists and 
Order of your local dealer lievers in short cuts. There will long be representative 

the “old schools.” Such things need not worry any | 
Progress is never a straight line. If there are a few st 
tific educationists in this country—men and women who 


“A self-evident requirement” life steadily and see it whole; who can see children groy 
R ET’ S up, not primarily in schools, but in the general comm 
O G and who can therefore see that education is concerned 


INTERNATIONAL —Wratthe wih eta tie 7 


Of English Words and Phrases CHRISTMAS IN THE PUEBLOS 


“Should be on the shelf of every one who (Continued from page 256) 


J 
4 
" 
a 
through the written or spoken word desires’ the harmonies of love and less by the jars of h 


. . . ” Arriving at three in the morning in an Indian village, 
; n ariety. é a 
to use language with nicety and v y recognizes kindness when it is given. Before our car 


New York Post Litrrary REVIEW. really stopped in front of the Santo Domingo church, w 
741 Pages; Price $3.00 the remains of the pyre we saw from La Bajada were 


Vi hooksell di smouldering, a friend rose out of the dark. It was San 
TOUT IOSD RSEESE! S 2: OTM Eee the tribal interpreter. 


THOMAS Y.. CROWELL CO., “NEW york “T know you. Lady come Bursum Council. Glad t 


you. Come my house after mass. You bring friends, 
& Don’t forget, you spend night my house.” 
BEML UNUTHT LULA LUCLUUHAAAUCGLALLUGOHAAUUCOUAUULUGOAULLOUUOOLLLLOOAAOLOOMLHALOCOAAO LUCHA LUOOOULUUOUOTCUOOOTOLIOGTARIUOOTATITUOGHIT OOOOH TIUOTUIUOUOHIMUUOM LOTTA LITOOT NUL LU Gu Me=s ba 


= So he ushered us into another candle-lit nave, not | 
Adventures in Social Welfare 


so grandiosely lovely as at San Felipe—for this chure 
a modern replica of an older one destroyed by flood 
Reminiscences of things, thoughts and folks during : 
forty years of Social work 


found us a place to stand on a narrow adobe bench 
against the wall. Here at least the shepherd did not 
By ALEXANDER JOHNSON for a flock. The whole population of nine hundred 
Mr. R. M. Little, Chief of the N. Y. State Dept. of Vocational and Ex- seemed to be in the church, BAT pom ens children with b 
each of his sub-department heads, saying "T_wish’'them to read your book = ON their backs. Mlass was just over and as one bright) 
Pee ee optinines Hire. ieee yeaa! = ored stream swept out, another, the dancers, swept ill 
methods of doing social work, particularly in difficult fields,’ Perhaps one-third of them were women, some dresse 
leutennats Seay lta ieee RCRA ee ee garments of fringed or beaded skin, traded from the p 
some in the regulation Pueblo woman’s dress, full 
black skirt and bodice crossing diagonally to one sho 
these last with many colored mantas of gorgeous silk 
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Order from Alexander Johnson, Fort Wayne, Ind. Price $3.00, postage 
15 cents (anywhere). Or may be had from The Survey. Special price on 
lots of five or more to one address. 


Salil 


ray] 


SE ee TT LLL ee UT ETT TTT TTT ad 


jd out from their shoulders as they danced. All wore 
ers on their heads, and their black hair was cut square 
heavy over the forehead, bobbed over the ears, and hung 
and shiny—loose behind. All had many silver necklaces 
thains of turquoises and wampum, which rattled as they 
id, and their legs were wrapped in snow-white deerskin 
les or loose boots. “The other and more spectacular 
thirds of the dancers were men, nude but for a short 
or loin cloth, their strong bodies—for the most part 
} more finely proportioned than the women’s, at least 
vhite standards—painted in diverse crude colors and 
ms of the type now popularly called cubistic, though the 
its, of course, originally borrowed them from primitive 
Their faces, too, were stencilled in weird geometrical 
on, in cunning harmony with the color scheme of the 
and with the silk head band or war bonnet, and had 
jus tinselly marks scratched straight across the cheeks, 
the eyes, to indicate the clans. Heavy silver belts and 
t shields, rattles of turtle shells or bear claws hung be- 
the knee, tomahawks and spears and sometimes shields 
jleted the accoutrement. Long hair was the rule: 
o Domingo is far too traditional to allow boys who come 
> from government schools with clipped heads a place 
fe ranks of dancers. “There were men of all ages; white- 
ed elders, evidently the warrior priests of the tribe, who 
‘ted the religious aspect of the ritual, men in the prime 
fe, virile lithe young bucks. ‘The women ranged equally 
1 the portly, not to say monumental elder matrons, full 
e dignity and esteemed conviction of their Pueblo beauty, 
thick square bodies enlaced by hand-woven belts of red 
reen, to slim young girls, scarcely adolescent, with down 
in their hair like snow, and charming little round spots 
ermilion on their cheeks, behind which their shyness 
ed to hide. 
1 the two long lines which formed down the nave, the 
r men and women balanced side by side, the middle-aged 
: fittingly companioned, while youth was matched with 
h. But the most agile and horrific of the young war- 
, who carried spears and had war bonnets slithering 
n their backs, made a perpetual weaving, darting pat- 
in and out among the rest, as if in menacing pursuit of 
ushed enemy. Some quaint little devils—at least they 
: painted black as the ace of spades—with helmet-like 
perched on their heads, like tropical islanders, and long 
k spears and shields, made lunges on the side to keep the 
rd in place. 


As the Priest Stood with Upraised Hand 


he rhthymically dancing war folk filled the nave as water 
a vessel, and the high walls, lighted by candles in high 
ces, reflected every movement in gigantesque shadow, as 
reechoed every pounding foot and rattling necklace. Be- 
the raised altar the young priest in his robes stood this 
. through the whole Indian ceremony with upraised 
l, like the image of a saint on a decorated missal. And 
n the red man swooped and threatened with his spear 
eyes grew round with wonder. Now and then a high 
aming war cry sounded, like a sharp note of punctuation 
he monotonous choral song, on which the color and 
ling balance of the ceremony were embroidered. The 
es, chanting in unison, gave a rich resurgent sound, which 
zed with the iteration of the rhythm, and with the re- 
tive action of the bodies, swaying and turning this way 
that, the women so quiet and muted, the men so swift 
free. 

Vhat the exact words of the Domingo war song were I 
ot know: it would have taken many days of Indian con- 
nce to discover their substance, in this pueblo where 
1 the ethnologists have learned few secrets. But here 
similar war song of the pueblo of Zuni, which Matilda 


Here is a solution of your 
Christmas gift problem! 


Give a 


Goodspeed “New Testament” 


An American Translation 


bound in genuine leather or in full morocco. In 
these forms this famous new translation is more 
than ever a New Testament to be cherished and 
read with understanding and pleasure. It is a book 
to be owned and to be given to’one’s best friends. 


In translating the New Testament into the language of 
today, Dr. Goodspeed has not sought to supplant the 
King James version, nor to replace its beautiful phrases 
with the slang of a rushing twentieth-century America. 
He has tried merely to make the Bible passages as easily 
understood by us all as they were by the common folk 
of ancient Greece. He has utilized the best of our mod- 
ern scholarship to bring out the original meaning of the 
New Testament in a dignified and reverent way. 


Regular edition, cloth $3.00, postpaid $3.12; leather 
$4.00, postpaid $4.12; full morocco $5.00, post- 
paid $5.12. 


Locket edition on India paper, cloth $2.50, post- 
paid $2.62; leather $3.50, postpaid $3.62; full 
morocco $4.50, postpaid $4.62. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5746 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The Modern Readers Galendar 
1924 


An opening sentence for your article or 
address. A card of introduction to many 
of our modern authors. A glimpse into the 
bigger world from out your daily round. 
60 cents 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


A Chief of Staff who would like 
to give to the members of his 
force a present which would be 
both entertaining and _ useful, 
would find that desirable com- 
bination in a copy of Adventures 
in Social Welfare. Write for 
special terms to Alexander 
Johnson, 1027 Lake Ave., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. (Mention The 
Survey.) 


Staff 
Xmas 


Gifts 
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The Deportations Delirium 
of Nineteen- Twenty 


A Personal Narrative of an Historic Official Ex- 
perience, by LOUIS F. POST, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor of the U. S. from 1913 to 1921. 
Cloth, 350 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 


This book tells the true story of a series of 
illegal and brutal.raids against foreign born work- 
ers, carried on by ‘Department of Justice” detec- 
tives under the orders of Attorney General Palmer. 
Authority to deport aliens had been vested in the 
Secretary of Labor. Mr. Post as Acting Secretary 
administered the law with due regard to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. For this Mr. 
Palmer’s friends in Congress tried to impeach him. 
This book is a triumphant defense of the author’s 
position, and shows how far official tyranny was 
willing to go. Every friend of free speech should 
help circulate it. 


We have just issued a newly-revised catalog of 
our books on economics, social science, history, 
evolution and psychology, which will be mailed 
on request. 


CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 
353 East Ohio Street CHICAGO 


Books by Upton Sinclair 
Out of print for many years and now reissued. 

“Manassas,” which Jack London called “the 
best Civil War book I have read.” (1904) 

“THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING,’ the sen- 
sation of a literary season. (1903) 

“Tre METROPOLIS,” a novel portraying the 
“Four Hundred” of New York. (1907) 


“THe Fastinc Cure,” a study of health.(1911)’ 


“SAMUEL THE SEEKER,” which Frederick van 
Eeden calls Sinclair’s best novel. (1909) 

“Jimmie HiccrIns,” a novel of the war; a best 
seller in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and half a dozen other countries. 

Prices of “Manassas,” “Metropolis,” “Arthur Stirling,” 
“The Fasting Cure,” cloth $1.50; paper $1.00. Prices of 
“Samuel,” “Jimmie,” hard covers, $1.00. Per set of six 
books, cloth $6.00; paper $4.00. 

“Tue Goose-Step,” A Study of American Edu- 
cation (26th thousand). Cloth $2.00; paper $1.00. 
“Hew,” a Verse-Drama (second printing, 5th 
thousand); price 25 cents. “THEY Catt ME 
CarPENTER,” A Tale of the Second Coming, cloth 
$1.50; paper 75 cents. The following at $1.20, 
cloth, and 60 cents paper; any three for $3 cloth, 
$1.50 paper: “THE Brass CHEcK,” A Study of 
American Journalism; “THE JUNGLE,” a novel of 
the Chicago stock-yards; “100%, THE SToRY OF A 
Patrior”’; “THE Prorits oF RELIGION”: A Study 
of Supernaturalism as a Source of Income and a 
Shield to Privilege. “Kino Coat,” a novel of the 
Colorado coal country. 


Order from UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, Cal. 
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Coxe Stevenson records. The peaceful Pueblo artist 
farmer has never been a warrior from choice. But till 
years ago he lived in constant terror of the nomad, raid 
Navajo. And what are fifty years in the life of men > 

instinctive memories are so close to the Stone Age § 
‘The Pueblo must keep his weapon sharp, at least in sy 
ism, he must be ready for the lurking danger. 


To you of the six regions 

Whose homes cover the earth 

I give shells. 

Yellow ant, blue ant, red ant, all color ant 
U-hu-we-u-hu-we- 

U-hu-we-u-hu-we. 

To you whose homes 

Are covered with mountain tops 

I give shells 

Yellow, blue, red, white, all color, black. 
When we meet the enemy 

A little arrow storm will arise. 

When we meet him on the road near by 
He will never more inhale the sacred breath of da 
I inhale the sacred breath of day. 7 
All come quickly, y 
The enemy comes from ambush. 

A Navajo is killed, 

We inhale the sacred breath of day. 


You have met the enemy. 
He will never more inhale the sacred breath of day. 
The enemy is destroyed. 

Who will be our great Bow priest? 

Who is to become a Bow priest? 

Well! who will kick the scalp? | 
His younger mother, his elder sister. 

Who will wash the scalp? 

His younger father, his elder brother. 

Well! 

Good! 


To the spectator, as surely to the participator in It 
ceremonies, comes afterward the most relaxed, harmo 
release of soul and body. The night, or what remained 
in the Indian house, was peace itself. In the long); 
quiet and dark, but for the ruddy firelight under the be 
ceiling, many tired folk are lying on their rugs. T 
the corner a group of Santa Fe artists. Here by th 
our young poets and poetesses, steeped in joy and ima 
At the other end, the Indian family, immobile on its 
skins—all but our tall host; he sits upright on a little w 
stool, tending the fire of his guests. I slept and wz 
floated off again, keeping ever the sense of that stern, 
changing profile, bent on its task, patient as the se: 
yeas of a timeless fire, which nourishes the very 
8) 1Te. 


Christmas Morning 


In the morning we are awakened by an opening door 
Indian woman, speaking soft words and vanishing 
At quick intervals, another and another. Santiago, thro 
on a log, announces: “Christmas morning Pueblo 
asks friends to breakfast. Say—you eat first me and 
wife. Then you go eat my friends.” 

So, after due formalities and courtesies we start 
round of morning breakfasts. This great, spread out, 
so vital village of Santo Domingo, in the valley of the 
Grande, below the Jemez mountains, is never so beautifi 
in the lurid, mauve-pink light of winter dawn. 
carrying great water jars on their heads, above shawl 
fall from crown to heel in noble silhouette, are movin; 
ward the river. The animals are stirring in their 
corrals. Pifion smoke scents the air. And at the do 
every house is watching the stout and radiant Ch 
matron. 


The decorated food bowls stand ready in the middle 


: Action Poems and Plays for Children 


' 


Louis Untermeyer’s New Anthology of Poetry 
for Children 


THIS SING NG - 
WORLD 


By the Editor of Modern American and 
Modern British Poetry 
A collection for children from nine to sixteen, 
gathered from the poetry of the last seventy-five 
years. There are three hundred and fifty poems 
which include ballads such as Noyes’s ““The Highwayman,” poems of 
nature, singing lyrics as lovely as anything in classic literature, and 
delightful nonsense verse. $3.00 


By Nora ArcHipaLtp SmiTH. $2.00. 


A group of simple plays on well-known nursery themes. 
Full directions for acting. Illustrated by Anne M. Peck. 


Gritli’s Children 


By JoHANNA Spyri. $1.50. 


A delightful Swiss story by the author of “Heidi.” Illus- 
trated in color. 


T. Y. CROWELL CO. 
426 W. Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, *2¢39ORR" 


The best edition for the children’s library 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


Edited by Frances JENKINS OLcoTT 


Illustrated by Munro C. Orr 
THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS $2.09 


Illustrated by Willy Pogany 

MORE TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. $2.00 

THE ADVENTURES OF HAROUN ER RASCHID 
$2.50 


The ADVENTURES of MAYA THE BEE 
By Waldemar Bonsels 


Hugh Walpole—“This is one of the classics of modern litera- 
ture for children.” Full-color illustrations. 8vo. $3.00 


Handsome booklet by Hugh Walpole about 
“Maya The Bee” sent free on request 


STORIES from the EARLY WORLD 
By R. M. Fleming 


The brave stories of high deeds that have thrilled the people 
of 24 nations from the earliest times, brilliantly retold for 
children. Illustrated. 8vo. $2.50 


THOMAS SELTZER, '5 West 50th Street, NEW YORK 


Add 10 cents for mail orders 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
19 WEST 44 STREET NEW YORK 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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“A home without boeks is 
like & house without windows” 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


471 FIFTH AVE. ©PP. LIBRARY. 


‘If you cannet come_to our 
@tore send for our catalog” 


GIVE GOOD BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


We recommend the purchase of good 
sound well printed second-hand sets—as 
being the best value obtainable for Xmas 
giving. We personally select the sets we 
stock and cordially invite an inspection of 
our large and varied assortment. We 
have many titles in single volumes suit- 
able for gifts. 


We will send upon request our Catalogue 
of English Literature prior to 1800. 


The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 


New Haven Princeton 


IWILSONS I 
BOOKSELLERS 
30 CHURCH STRECT 


HUDSQN TERMINAL BLDG. 
CORTLANDT 1779 


BOOKS 


for Christmas Giving 


Send for catalogs; new books—rare 
books—sets. 


Seasonable Advice 


At this time of the year the 
bookshops of the city are 
thronged with “seasonal buy- 


ers,’ people who are looking 


for-a set of some standard 
author the purchase of which 
will make an important event in 
domestic annals. It is of real 
importance that the decision as 
to what to purchase should be 
made with care, and a few hints 
which may guide the prospective 
buyer as to what to buy and 
what to avoid may be a service 
to our readers. 


Should one’s tastes incline to 
Charles Dickens and one’s purse 
be moderate, Houghton Mifflin’s 
Illustrated Library Edition in 
29 volumes is to be recommend- 
ed. Well printed and bound, it 
reproduces the original illustra- 
tions which are as much a part 
of Dickens as the text itself. An 
excellently printed moderate 
priced Dickens known as The 
International is in 12 volumes, 
large type at a moderate price. 


Should Scott be sought after 
I would counsel the buyer to 
visit the second-hand dealers 
where often times slightly used 
sets of Scott in good English 
bindings can be picked up for 
less than the bindings would cost 
to replace today. 


If Tennyson, Lamb, Pater or 
Arnold be desired again the 
second-hand bookshops where 
one should ask for Macmillan’s 
limited edition long exhausted 
at the publishers but still pro- 
curable from dealers in second- 


hand books. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SurvEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


—a carefully chosen collection—may be 
found downtown at 
THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP 
g New Street 
New York City 


74 Broadway 


THE. BOOKERY 


14 West 47 St. Bryant 4764 


C 


A Shop of Unique Character 


Fiction The Arts 
Drama Sexology 
Poetry 


Psychoanalysis 


Send for our Catalogue 


THE COMMUNITY BOOKSHOP 
IN GREENWICH VILLAGE - 


AUTHORS AND THEIR ADMIRERS 
CONGREGATE HERE 


We have a bulletin board, a public stenographer, 
a circulating library, information bureau, ete. 
If you are hunting or renting a furnished room 
or an apartment, come in and tell the Village 
Place your notice on our bulletin board. No 
charge whatever. 

If you are a book lover, come in and browse. 
Be assured no salesman will annoy you. ? 
Make our shop your shop. 1 
Awaiting a visit from you and yours, I am, 

Obligingly, 


Robert, Mgr. 7 
THE VILLAGE BOOK SHOP 
Four Christopher St., New York 


P.S. John Masefield tended bar here in the 
good old Barleycorn days. 


The Bibliopole 


‘ie High Place, 
Cabell. $7.50 
‘ie Dance of Life, by Havelock Ellis. 
— $4.00 

Jon Juan, by Ludwig Lewisohn. $2.00 


| introduce three of the greatest contem- 
rary books, we are willing to send the above 
st-paid to any address for twelve dollars. 
lis is philanthropy at its best,.a pastime in 
lich we seldom indulge saving in the case 
_ such stimulae as are noted above. 


Washington Square Bookshop 
|! West 8th Street New York City 


by James Branch 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK, a 


Books + 
sal 


WW: 


New School for Social 
Research 
BOOKSHOP 
465 West 23rd Street 
| New. York City 


ScteNcES PoETRY 
i THE FICTION 
OCIAL Open Evenings DRAMA 
sooKs GENERAL LITERATURE 


Sookaweek Postal Library 


(Circulating the best in modern literature) 


Operated by 


E. S. Gilmour 


Bookseller 35 Nassau St. 
New York, N. Y. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. 


JAMES E DRAKE |= 
W\\es T4 West 40th Street || “ 


An admirable set of “Gentle 
Elia,” now to be had at a moder- 
ate price, was that issued by the 
Pafareto Book Company some 
years ago while the Spinkley 
Bible printed by Updike is treas- 
ure trove for the book-lover and 
by good fortune may now be had 
for a fraction of its former price- 


The ever-widening circle of 
Johnson lovers must have Birk- 
back Hill’s edition published by 
the Oxford University Press, to 
have the best. The most accurate 
test of this edition is supplement- 
ed by the editor’s frequent and 
scholarly notes, making this the 
“final” edition of the greatest 
of “lives.” 


Shakespeare’s works come in 
so many styles and at prices to fit 
in with every pocketbook. The 
admitted best edition is the Cam- 
bridge text published about 1868 
and now procurable only at the 
second-hand shops. The Yale, 
Tudor and Temple Editions are 
to be recommended as reliable 
as to text and reasonable as to 
price. 


In general the occasional book 
buyer should avoid so-called de 
luxe editions—the best books are 
printed modestly and do not 
require the extravagant claims 
made for them by a certain type 
of publisher. Since a book best 
serves its purpose by being easily 
read—anything which detracts 
from this purpose unfits the book 
for use and should be avoided. 


In conclusion we suggest that 
our readers visit the book shops 
and sell themselves on the in- 
trinsic merit of the books they 
desire to own. 

E. ByRNE HacketTr 
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Golden Rule 


in Busi 
usiness 

By ARTHUR “Glas: NASH 

President the A. Nash Company 

@ An amazing story which is 

awakening business men, educators 

and preachers to the greater possi- 

bilities within their reach. 


Rotarian Paul Harris says: ‘Arthur 
Nash and his three thousand workers have 
ushered in a new era.” Cloth $1.25 


F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Av-, New York 


THE ONLY GUIDE-BOOK NECESSARY 
The New Mediterranean 


With Maps, Plans, Pictures, Etc, 


Traveller By D. E. LORENZ, Ph.D- 


q An up-to-date edition of the Famous 
Guide-Book of which a prominent re- 
viewer said: ‘‘Will take the place of half a 
dozen ‘Baedekers,’ and ‘prove its claim to bea 
most useful and practical handbook. $3.50 


F.H. REVELL CO., 158 SthAve., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


PRAYERS 


OF JOHN WANAMAKER 


With an Introduction by A. G. MACLENNAN, D.D. 
Pastor, Bethany Presb. Church, Philadelphia 


q A large number of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
prayers are brought together—prayers 
that reveal a singularly childlike faith and 
simplicity of thought. $1.25 


F.H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Av., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av., Chicago 


TENTH EDITION 


IN HIS IMAGE 


By William Jennings Bryan 


g The epoch-making book against Darwin- 
ism that is awakening religious leaders, 
startling educators, influencing legislation! 


HAVE YOU READ IT? $1.75 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5thAve., N.Y.; 17 N.'\Wabash Av., Chicagy 


Tow is the time 
to buy your 
Christmas gift books. 
Stocks are full, sales- 
men are fresh. Ad- 
vertisements in this 
issue of Survey Gra- 
phic describe many of 
the most interesting 
books of the season, 
and list the leading 
bookshops. Do your 
Christmas shopping 
early—and don’t for- 

| get that books make 
the best gifts. 


It helps us, it identifies you.) 


“Unto the End” 


In 1915 the Quakers, in terms of food 
and clothes, began to express to the Rus- 
sian people a message of friendship and 
good-will. The revolution, civil war 
and famine have laid a heavy hand upon 
the Russian people, but the work has 
been continued. 


The Results of the famine will 
be felt for many years to come. 


Russia is still ostracized by the 
European nations. 


One hundred and twenty million 
people need a message of 


Friendship and Goodwill 


The concrete evidence of this message 
is being expressed by 


Buying and selling horses to peas- 
ants in the famine area at cost 
price; 


Employing Russian doctors and 
conducting anti-malaria, anti-tuber- 
culosis, anti-venereal disease and 
baby clinics in the famine area; 


Feeding and clothing orphan chil- 
dren in homes where local taxes are 
not adequate. 


God’s Own Includes 


Russians 


$200,000 is needed for the 
winter work 


Send your contributions to 


The American Friends Service Committee 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treas. 
Philadelphia Pa. 


the mud floor. We sit, cross-legged, while the childr 
gather round and the grandfather, smiling, accepts our gift: 
cigarettes. With a tortilla, or a piece of blue corn wafer brea 
in color and consistency like a wasp’s nest, we scoop up me 
and chile. We accept a tart made of white flour and dei 
melon rind. Then we go on to Patricio’s, and Franciseo 
and Juan Cate’s, the governor’s. Juan’s wife is brushir 
his hair—no Pueblo male ever does this for himself—wit 
something that looks like a hearth brush and tying it into 
queue. He will sing later, in one of the dance choruses, - 
a leader should. Francisco’s handsome daughter, Mari 
has her head in a foaming bowl of suds. ‘This rite i 
variably precedes the dance. ‘The ceremonies begin i 
immediately after breakfast, in the plazas. Not the Christi 
ceremonies. ‘They are over. “The Indian ceremonies w 
go on for three days more at least. i 

They had, in fact, begun before we left. Our last San 
Domingo vision was of the warriors, a hundred stron 
sweeping down the length of the plaza. ‘Their spears, the 
crouching running bodies, their streaming feather bonn 
shone and glittered in the winter sun. One look, one a 
deep breath of joy and power. Then, regretfully, we crank 
the car and turned white faces toward an orthodox Christm 
dinner. 


NANSEN’S MANDATE FOR HUMANIT} 


(Continued from page 260) i 
But this naive man expects no more certainty from t 
League of Nations than from the Arctic Circle. In # 
affair, as in his whole life, he does not fight with the mater: 
in hand. He works with it. And he works with it 
because he is an angel—his capacity for anger is remarkal 
—but because he is consumed by his idea. Hence, agail 
the plea “no funds,” against official assurance that it wo 
be “a mistake to combine the famine and the relief work 
against a pitiful breakdown in his enormous efforts to m 
$100,000 out of fifty-two governments, he went ahead to- 
what he could. In addition to his title as high commission 
he was allowed to ‘extend the moral protection o : 
League of Nations to refugees in general.” ‘This bit 
blarney he converted into a tangible passport-certific: 
which, in due time, gave’ a certain civic footing to 1 
refugees. With the American Relief Administration fee 
ing the refugees around Constantinople, he was able 
devote himself to the minor but essential task of medi 
care. His next activity was to clear them out of Const 
tinople, in such numbers as his means would permit. 


Peddling Refugees 

He was a nuisance. He split up his problem, and 
tackled each government separately, disposing of his refug' 
in batches and chunks. With more money from the Am 
ican Red Cross than from the League, Nansen was able 
evacuate 17,000 refugees in 1922. The details show ht 
persistent, tireless and minute he was. He tracked Eure 
like a man smuggling drugs. Bulgaria, the one count 
that never forgot his service in repatriating its war prisone 
took in 1,000 invalids, 1,000 workmen and families, 6 
children. Czecho-Slovakia took a job-lot of agricultu 
laborers. Jugo-Slavia, supporting 55,000 refugees alreai 
balked at an additional 5,000 without a subsidy. The Fren 
two hundred million francs to the bad because of Wrangt 


failure to conquer the Soviets, contented itself with taki 


1,000 orphans from Poland and Jugo-Slavia, 3,000 fr 
Corsica and Tunis. The British, also unfortunate in th 
efforts to use Russians and Kalmucks to defeat the Sovit 
gave Nansen a special fund to take the Kalmucks off th 
hands. The United States, very reluctant, at last admit 
about 1,700 refugees. Canada accepted 1,000. Hung: 
took 142 ex-soldiers. Belgium stowed away a few grol 
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‘hans. The difficulty came, of course, on account of 
\loyment nearly everywhere. But it was crucial to 
mes for them. The fact that 400,000 Russian refugee 
tn still remain in Europe, totally unprovided for, 
ee the extent of the social collapse, under which 
‘any and Poland in particular are groaning. 

ny of the refugees were part of the broken armies 
‘‘rance and Britain had backed, in the hope of killing 
wism. Such refugees were not always welcome in 
‘|, any more than in the Europe that had used them. 
‘ig as they were really refugee, however, and not the 
es of a military venture, Nansen worked for them. 
‘as got some returned to Russia. He has advocated 
ally the education of the children, in order to send 
back to Russia as a leaven. He is striving, against the 
ipe of the soviet republic, to help put Russian agri- 
'e on its feet, knowing that only in this way can the 
tes cease to encumber Germany and Poland. 

‘Is in the same spirit that he has sought to work for 
The spine of his whole philosophy is “help to 
hp.” Nothing is too much trouble to take refugees 
| indigence, to put them on the track. ‘‘Yes,’’ he tells 
as if you too were watching at the cradle with the 
‘interest, “we have planted six hundred thousand mul- 
trees; soon the silk industry will be flourishing.” 
\chinery for the refugees who were rug-weavers, land 
e landless, but everything with the frugality of a Nor- 
mn. 

shows his big teeth in a laugh not entirely amiable 
he relates how Italy offered to take care of 1,000 
5 at about the current hotel rates. “These Turks, whom 
on had brought round from China at half the price 
tnother good government was willing to charge! One 
jicture him, shopping around, a shipload of Terrible 
§ in the offing. And he found a cheap place for them, 
they could get home. 


| He Did Not Wait for a Pattern 

\th a twist of fate, perhaps, Nansen might have been 
‘erent type of Norwegian. He might have eaten up 
e whiskey in his neighborhood or become the most self- 
ting of Christians. But, so far as one can see, he is 
‘Ithy, an undivided, soul, who has dominated rather 
conflicted with his environment. He is not the intro- 
Ve man. He goes out. But his gift is creative and 
He has had some irradiating quality, a touch of 
5, that has made him mitigate the agonies of millions 
jendless people. What I like to consider is not so 
that he felt sympathy, as that he has naturally and 
aneously translated his sympathy into action. He did 
vait for a pattern. He made the pattern. And he 
the pattern because he has the gift of the artist, defiant, 
hical, prodigal, and hugely kind. 

!is a moralist only on one topic. He has set foot on 
ard climb of reason and good will, each step cut with 
te-ax of a stout independence. He believes that the 
mpire, the only secure empire, is the empire of Nan- 
ver Nansen. Knowing that, he does not make a devil 
ly nation or any class. “We fight continually to 
ir the forces of nature, to assure our existence; but 
iparable misfortunes, the worst miseries, are still the 
of men themselves. And as yet we cannot prevent this 
terrible, a humiliating truth.” 

+ has had more faith in the League of Nations, it seems 
e, than the League of Nations has had in itself. He 
eld to it, as he held to the track across Greenland. But 
not blind faith. It is his knowledge that without 
nationalism, the appetite for power must devour millions 
nocent people. 

id yet he does not stand on humanitarianism, on the mere 
ng of broken men. He says: 


bh 
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The Russian-American 
Industrial Corporation 


A Workers Corporation Provid- 
ing Not Charity but Working 
Capital For Russian Industry. 


Announces its 
Fa rsit roe mi 
Annual Dividend 
of 3 per cent pay- 
able to over 5,000 
stockholders 


Russian Industry Needs More Capital 
We Provide It 


Capita lera tae: $1,000,000 
Shares can en $10.00 Each 


Do you want to help Russia’s revival in 


an immediate and practical way? 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, Pres. 
RUSSIAN-AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORP. 
Amalgamated Bank Bldg. 
103 E. r4th St.. New York City. 
I saw your notice in “The Survey” and want to invest 


in Russian industry. I want..............---: shares of 


RAIG stock and enclose $2.5 6.00.5-02 00 0000 for them. 


PAT RR rh so ictal areca aln: cel giis. oles MNS iel® Syn adver 


[] Please send your illustrated booklet on Russian 


Investments. 


__—_—_—_————————— nnn 
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(POOP 


FILMS TELL THE TALEAe 


ARE YOU SEEKING public support or endorsement? 


YOU CAN GET IT by showing the philanthropically 
inclined, by means of the motion picture film, just why 
your institution or organization merits support—don’t 
ask them to simply take your word for it. 


IF YOU WILL SEND me your literature, I shall 
be glad to work out a plan for your individual needs 
and problems. 


SAMUEL A. BLOCH 


Educational Motion Pictures 
1495 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Funds for Hospitals, Institutions, &c. 


In the last 25 campaigns conducted by the Elizabeth Rudyerd 
Currier Organization more than $2,000,000 has been obtained in 
excess of amounts sought. Write for plans, endorsements, terms. 


Elizabeth Rudyerd Currier Organization 
ESTABLISHED 1913 


Room 927, Canadian Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Hospitals 


and : ; 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Exhibits 
Colorful and Artistic 


for Health Expositions, Financial 
Campaigns, County Fairs, etc. 


Consultation Service 


Studio of Stella Boothe 


NEW YORK CITY 


131 EAST 19th STREET 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


_ ili > 


LANTERN SLIDE PROJECTOR 
SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


THOUSANDS OF SLIDES FOR 
RENT OR FOR SALE 


R 

INFORMATION 
ViCTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
295 VICTOR SLDG. DAVENPORT 10WA 


ASE FOR CATALOGS 


A new renaissance must come, a new time with new id 
when spiritual values are again the goal and the material 
the means; when the mob and mediocrity no longer rule 
world, but great spirits lead mankind toward higher sp; 
when every spiritual discovery, every victory in the worl 
the mind, will be greeted with the same enthusiasm that 
greets material victories; when men live a greater, fa 
simpler life. 


A vital illusion? But the man without illusions, the 
intelligences, are not remembered by the cobbler in the J 
or extolled by the dying Jew. 


THE COME-BACK OF CHRISTY MATHEWS 

(Continued from page 251) 
ride in an open car for fifteen minutes. Then the d 
said~I could eat one meal out of three every day in 
dining-room; then ride every other day for fifteen mim 
then walk for a couple of minutes. I would gradually st 
that walking, making notes of my temperature and condi 
and increase it to thirty minutes twice a day. I left it at 
for a long time. I was impatient going along for several ¥ 
that way. I didn’t like to feel so restricted. Then the di 
said, “Well, you are on unlimited exercise. You have 
in the game long enough to know whether you feel tired.” 
he wouldn’t let me drive the car. So my son and wife 
all around with me. Once we got into a ditch and ha 
get a team of horses to pull us out. That was last year, | 
It was not till late in May or June of this year that I 
allowed to drive. 


Today, when he gets back to his car from his hunt i 
underbrush, he pulls on his heavy overcoat and gloves, 
the wheel, steps on the accelerator and is off at as 
that would make a motorcycle cop gasp. But he @ 
reliving his first ride in the open. ‘The leaves and fle 
were just beginning to come out,” he says. “It is a 
old world,—that is what I told my wife. We rode 
miles that day.” . 

There came a time after these first gains, however, 1 
Mathewson lost sight of his goal. He had been out oi 
for several months and on exercise for three or four W 
when he was taken with an intense pain in his side, 
suffered as he had never dreamed possible. It was the 
relapse he ever had. Complications set in in conme 
with the pneumo-thorax. He began to run a tempera 
slight at first, then higher. “The doctor took a sample @ 
fluid when it formed in the pleural cavity, and found it 
infected. It had to be drawn off, and the pleural ¢ 
refilled with glycerine and formaldahyde. 

‘The weather was bitter cold, and the infected tract ¥ 
the hypodermic needle had entered his side became a 
open sore- Sleep was an impossibility. With a raging # 
unable to lie still for any length of time, Matty © 
sometimes turn over on the side with the open wound. V 
he did this, the infected fluid would drain out. Oneft 
Mrs. Mathewson and the physician were sure that he | 
not live until morning. Somewhere in his subconscious 
there was still the old desire to play the game, but in spe 
of those weeks of agony, he admits that he was really 
“When you get that bad, you don’t care any more.” Ins¢ 
pitted itself against him. “I was wide awake until & 
three or four o’clock, when everything had been quiet 
ten. There were times when I would lie awake, and ju 
there and have some rest. Other times I would feel like 
ing over and tossing. I think that was bad. I think it 
me get into a less cheerful frame of mind.” And he 
quite earnestly, “I used to be discouraged for an hou 
next day.” 

One whimsical memory lightens that heavy time. 1] 
one morning, after staring into the darkness uni 
three o’clock, he worked out an idea for a letter th 
wanted to send to the editor of a checker magazine. 
composed it in his mind as he lay there, in the s 
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)g and phraseology of Ring Lardner. Early the next 
jag he had Mrs. Mathewson write it out for him on 
pewriter. “She said it was a tough job,” he says, “the 
/ wanted it spelled.” 

_ months he dreaded the time when ‘the infected fluid 
> be drawn off. “I was always afraid that another 
| tract would become infected.” Even today the 
iothorax treatment has still to be administered, but 
very simple. “Every few weeks I go down to the 
’s office, he puts in about 300 or 400 cc of gas, and 
all there is to it.” 

\thewsen’s recovery from this relapse was more than a 
‘of treatment or nursing. In his code of ethics sports- 
lip comes first. He believes in playing the game fairly 
laying it through in spite of every handicap. Rest is a 
‘out in pitching against tuberculosis, and he obeyed 
ile of it no matter how the old love of action tugged 
trained at him. To worry is to let the sickness get 
it. So he guarded against that. “Why fret yourself,” 
js, “if you know it isn’t good for you. It only delays 
are. I told myself that few people starve to death in 
vorld. Somehow or in some way those who are de- 
int on you will be taken care of.” 

| “Play the Game” 

hen suffering brought him to the verge of despair, he 
fo call upon all of his reserves of determination and 
lism. He would call himself to task: 

uess I said to myself, you’re not playing a very good game 
that’s no way to play the game. I reminded myself 
feminded myself. It’s like a couple of baseball players. 
ye they’ve struck out three times in a pinch that day, and 
thing looks black. Then they go along the street, and 
bme fellow with his legs off, and with a hat in his hand. 
they'll say “Well, what are we kicking about?” That 
ust the way with me. There is just one way to get your- 
jut of a discouraged frame of mind—just recall some one 
is sick and in the same trouble, only a whole lot worse. 
man I know, had fluid in the pleural cavity, and washing 
t to make it sterile was terribly painful for him. The 
ing gave me hardly any pain, just slight trouble. When 
yught what he was up against, I could always see how 
better off I was. 

1e departure, as an “arrested case,” of a fellow patient 
had been Saranac Lake’s champion checker player left 
‘y with the necessity of finding another hobby. “There 
ots of people who play checkers,” he says, “but there 
mly a few checker players.” He found a substitute 
mation. “This was the study of wild flowers. He had 
ys fancied their beauty, but he discovered that he knew 
st nothing about them. ‘When I saw a daisy, I knew 
is a daisy, and when I saw clover I knew it was clover, 
that was all.”” He bought a book on the subject, en- 
| How to Know the Wild Flowers, by Mrs. William 
- Dana and, with Mrs. Mathewson and Christy, Jr., 
ould look for new specimens along the side roads while 
Were out driving. Whenever he recognized a flower 
an illustration, he added it to his list. ‘This list con- 
of pages of ruled paper, pasted together, and is now 
t a yard in length. One day a senator visited him and 
him working on the list. A few days later a package 
ed, containing two beautifully illustrated volumes. 
¢ books, on wild flowers, are still one of Matty’s great- 
rizes; to be ranked with treasured trophies of the ball 
wenty-five slow months after his arrival at Saranac 
, Mathewson made his first journey to the world be- 
‘the mountains. This was a motor trip, which he took 
rder to spend a week-end with his mother and father 
cir home in Factoryville, Pennsylvania. The trip he 
s to be one of the real milestones on his road to recovery. 
re came other milestones. In the summer of 1922 the 
papers carried the story that (Continued on page 301) 
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To give the student a knowledge of 
the more fundamental elements of 
social cause and effect in the diseases 
most commonly met, is the aim of 
Dr. Samuel Bradbury’s Winter Quarter 
lectures and clinical demonstrations in 
the Problems of Disease. Registration 
is now open to special students who 
desire to attend these sessions. They 
will be held on Wednesdays 
from four to six, beginning 
January second. Fee 
Sixteen Dollars. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


he 
Congregational Training School for Women 


trains for leadership 


Its graduates are filling positions as Directors of 
Religious Education, Church Assistants, Directors and 
Instructors of Week-day Religious Education, Y. W. 
C. A. Secretaries, Girls’ Work Secretaries, Secretaries 
of Church Boards, Community Workers, and Home 
and Foreign Missionaries. 


It offers a year of intensive training for college 
graduates and a longer course for non-graduates. 
Tuition and board are low and some scholarship 
aid is given. The Winter Quarter begins January 
2, OZ: 


MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 
5756 Dorchester Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CHANGEABLE BULLETINS 
Winters DeLuxe Bulletins cover every channel of 
trade, churches, clubs, libraries, banks, commercial 
trade, 150,000 in use. 

Write for catalog SG 
H. E. WINTERS COMPANY 
Davenport, lowa 


Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
SPEAKERS: debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHor’s Reszarcu 
e 
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Social Studies 


Conducted hy 
Joseph K. . 


Making Sure of Group Loyalty 


O the group, the security of the group is the only 

thing that counts: in the welfare and safety of 

the group everything else is assured. Against 

possible dangers to the integrity of the group, 
therefore, every conceivable precaution must be taken. hose 
dangers are both external and internal. The external dan- 
gers are two: the danger of physical insecurity—from floods 
and earthquakes and famines, against none of which can 
much be done; and wars with unfriendly neighbors, against 
which only the most exacting tribal disciplines can be made 
to prevail. 

The internal danger is single, the danger of group dis- 
integration through the defection of its members. But, if 
group membership is a natural fact, why should there be 
any danger of disaffection? Will not the native loyalties 
hold even the most eager and ambitious to his place in the 
common ranks? 

Group membership is a natural condition: the individual, 
said Aristotle, who, except by accident, is not a member of 
a group is either a brute or a god! But we must remember 
that all groups are artificial—after the first generation. 
Every group originally expressed the natural desires of its 
constituent members, within limits, of course. But the group 
structures they set up, the folkways they inaugurated, though 
they might have been attractive at first, were but indifferently 
expressive of the natural desires of those who inherited the 
group fortunes. With each succeeding generation this dis- 
crepancy between the accumulating folkways and the nat- 
ural desires of the heirs of those folkways is likely to grow 
greater. [eft to themselves, those heirs would shortly sur- 
round themselves with all the protecting clothes of custom 
that could be desired; but that fact does not prove. that 
they will willingly or lightly accept these ancient customs 
handed down to them. 


OME young people, everywhere and always, are of course 

so docile that they take on the protective coloring of 
whatever they touch. The majority of young people prob- 
ably do so. ‘To all such, the folkways prove acceptable, and 
they accept their fate without protest. Growing up in the 
midst of the group life would be sufficient to assure their 
developing into loyal, even enthusiastic, members of the 
group. 

But no group can safely rest on its experience with these 
many. For always and everywhere there will be a few 
whose native tendencies and desires’ will balk at this com- 
plete subordination to a past that is to be, for them, a ready- 
made future. So, because a few cannot be trusted; and 
because these few cannot be readily segregated from the 
many, all youth, always and everywhere, have been made to 
undergo certain impressive disciplines and overwhelming 
experiences long employed by the adult group for the pur- 
pose of bringing all possible rebels against the folkways under 
complete subordination and control. The group must main- 
tain its integrity: it can harbor no rebels, either avowed 
or secret! 


But loyalty is not a matter of intellect or of instru 
it is a matter of the emotions. If his emotions ar 
enlisted in the group’s behalf, no amount of instm 
will save the loyalty of the new member. Hence, at 
time in the period of his education, his emotions mi 
aroused from their deeps, released in a profoundly it 
sive experience and attached beyond question to the § 
his spiritual “patria”! ‘This is the meaning of that w 
spread institution, the initiation ceremonial. 


OUTH is the time for this experience, of course: 

just as it passes over from the adolescent experience 
the dawning of manhood. ‘Then the body is aler 
ready; then the mind is aroused and eager. ‘The s 
spirit, long dormant, is about to awake and to ask for 
thing as large as its own dawning expectations to wl 
can attach itself: now, or never, is the time for the 
to make itself the center and circumference of the y 
world. The initiation ceremonial accomplishes th 
sideratum ! . 

Through days and weeks of impressive experiences; 
physical pains and even tortures; with fastings and 
waitings, the youth is prepared for great revelation 
dreams he finds his guardian spirit, his totem, perhaj 
the guiding clue to his future. When he has been # 
duced to complete docility of mind and heart, he is giv 
change of clothing that marks his leaving childhood a 
taking on of the adult; he leaves the lodge of the ¥ 
and children and takes up his abode in the lodge | 
men; and in the most solemn moment of his life, the < 
secrets of the group are revealed to him, ‘This is 
perience that can never be forgotten; and, except | 
rarest or the weakest of mortals, can never be violatec 
has been taken in. He is a member, not only geograp 
and socially, but emotionally, with the whole of his 
grappled to the group “with hooks of steel”! 

That old experience, known in these days or 
fragments or in caricatures, was instinct with all | 
motives. It was civic experience: henceforth, the 
belonged to the community. It was a vocational expe: 
henceforth, he had his work to do. It was a mot 
perience: henceforth, he could know the right fro 
wrong. It was a religious experience: henceforth, h 
or died as the group gave the word! 

And all these experiences, combined in natural g 
made up his education: he knew what the group kne 
loved what the group loved; he could do what the 
would ask of him. He was fitted for life, and the o 
of his life lay quite clearly before him: he was swa 
up in the group. ‘The earth may have lost an ind 
energy; but the group had gained by so much as his 
was worth. 

And those groups survived which made sure of the 
of their members! At least, they did not perish t 
insidious disaffection—frem within! 
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Our Social Institutions 
A Course for High Schools 


VI. The Industrial Order 


Primitive men always lived close to the margin of starva- 
mn. The hunter never knew long in advance whether he 
is to feast or to starve. By turns he had much experience 
both feasting and starving, and he accepted each with an 
propriate character. The domestication of animals gave 
in his first considerable sense of control of his own future. 
1e development of agriculture extended this control. Trans- 
rtation and commerce released men from their former 
pendence upon the products of a local area. Manufactur- 
¥ processes provided new types of products, and made in- 
stry possible all round the year. So little by little, the 
justrial order has been built up, until, in some measure, 
encloses men, today, like a great wall. Have human pro- 
ess and happiness kept pace with these developments in 
: industrial order ? 


_ Large-Scale Organization of Industry 
* When did the steam engine become a practical factor in 
ustrial organization? How was industry carried on before 
time? What effects has the steam engine produced upon the 
ization of industry? One of these effects has been the enor- 
us centralizing of industry and the growth of industrial cities. 
y has steam power had such centralizing results? Is there 
natural limit to the size of an industrial unit? To the size 
a city? What are some of the greatest large-scale industries 
e world today? How-many men are employed by the rail- 
ads of America? By the steel industry? Is large-scale industry 
Vays economical ? 


} Small-Scale Organization of Industry 

All industries. were originally organized on a small scale, 
rse. What were some of the advantages of this small-scale 
of organization? What were some of its disadvantages? 
s this small-scale type still exist anywhere? What are some 
fe small scale industries in your community? Why do they 
ain on the small scale? Are all industries adapted to large 
operation? Which do the workers prefer, large-scale or 
I-scale types of operation? How do these processes differ? 
at is a “sweated” industry? Do “sweat shops” still exist 
here? What are the objections to a “sweat shop”? Do all 
ill-scale industries tend to become “sweated”? In what di- 
is industry in general moving, today: toward more large- 
le organization, or toward the extension of small-scale opera- 
? Which is the more desirable from the standpoint of the 
unity? 


Underlying Motives in Industry 
* For years business has claimed that “competition is the life 
trade.” Is that claim still made? Is the statement true? Do 
ness houses and industries still compete? What have they 
tituted for the older forms of competition? Has cooperation 
€ any progress in your community? Have you any cooperative 
izations? On the small scale or on the large scale? What 
the principles of these cooperative enterprises? Are these 
)perative organizations made up of producers or of consumers? 
) what extent is industry changing from a competitive to a co- 
rative basis? Would your community welcome a general 
e from competition to cooperation in its industrial and busi- 
38 life? 


) 


— 

James H. Tufts, The Real Business of Living. Henry Holt 
Co. 
Leon C. Marshall, Readings in Industrial Society. University 
Chicago Press. 


} 
‘" 


Questions on 


Current Issues 


Between the Lines 


‘Taking sides is easy; and popular. Any one who takes 
sides gets into his own group and people know where he can 
be found. He can be classified and laid on a mental shelf. 

But taking sides leaves things as they were; or, if things 
can’t remain as they were, it leads to war. “The chance of 
escaping from things as they were, or are, without plunging 
into war, comes when men refuse to take sides and insist 
on getting in between the lines. Of course, getting between 
the lines means “compromise”; and compromise is generally 
looked upon as either weakness or treason—and no one knows 
which is the worse of those two. None the less, at the 
risk of being thought both weak and traitorous, men will in- 
sist upon going between the lines, for in that way alone can 
they learn what is going on—can they become intelligent. 
Consider for a few moments “the man between the lines’’: 


| In Industry 

e When a farmer hires a “hand” does he have to secure 
another to act as a “go-between’’; or can he tell the new hand 
directly what he wants done? Why must the owner in industry 
have a “man between” to connect him with the workers? What 
are the characteristics of this “man between”? ‘To which group 
does he belong-—the owners or the workers? Is there a third 
group? If so, what are its characteristics? Is it what is com- 
monly called “the public’? What functions does this “man be- 
tween” perform, if any? Are these functions necessary? Is the 
position easy or difficult? Is the position understood: ‘by the 
owners? By the workers? By the public? Why not? Is it 
understood by the “man between”? Always? Why not? 

In World Affairs 


De When did the war, which began in 1914, end? When 
did “the peace’ begin? For which countries? Who won the 
war? When will that question be answered? Did England win? 
What did she win? Did France win? ‘Then why is she still at 
arms? Did force win? Did anarchy win anything? Did intel- 
ligence make any progress by reason of the war? In what areas? 
In what respects? Who, or what groups or interests represent 
intelligence at work in Europe, today? What statesmen, if any, 
have programs that seem to be intelligent? 

Is there any such thing as “between the lines’ in European 
affairs, today? What could such a position mean? Could it 
mean “internationalism”? “Humanitarianism’’?? Would it mean 


ignoring political matters? 
3 In Community Life 

¢ What are the “sides” in our American communities, today? 
Or are all our community affairs really communal? If not—if 
we have “sides,” what do they stand for? What was the origin 
of these “sides”? Do they represent important matters, or tradi- 
tional cleaveages? What are the methods of warfare between the 
“sides”? Who are the leaders? What are they fighting for? 
Is there any one “between the lines’? What is he trying to do? 
Is he a weakling, a traitor, or an intelligent man? How is he 
regarded in the community? Does he get any support? What 
are the relative standings, in public opinion, of the three “between 
the lines” types: the weakling who dares not take sides; the grafter 
who plays both sides; and the intelligent man who would bring 
the best in both sides together? 


References: 
pp. 260, 266. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through The Survey 
Book Department. 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. A. Cannon, president, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual 
meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of 
America)—Headquarters, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 

Administrative Offices, 870 7th Ave., ‘New York. Herbert Hoover, 
pres.; L. Emmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D.; ist, 2nd, 3rd Vice- presidents, respectively; ‘Corcoran 
Thom, treas. ; Philip Van Ingen, M.D., sec’y. To promote health among 
children from conception ‘to maturity—this te be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods in schools, through conferences, addresses, 
esrgeenrep publicity material, and a monthly magazine, ‘‘Mother 
an ila.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00 includes ‘‘The 
Country Life Bulletin.” : 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, 
executive secretary, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
ef editor, Grace Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C.; of business 
manager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN FPEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washinpton, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge cencerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
BuCe ee ne. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
ues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—3870 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To premete ag better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C .C. Carstens, 
director. 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. A League of chil- 
dren’s agencies to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also coeperates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches and other groups to work 
out worth-while results in phases of child welfare in which they 
are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN —305 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. see’y. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities werk out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, librartan. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, vusiness, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
interests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 50 
East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL AID ORGANIZATIONS: 
Officers: President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Stree 
Boston; Secretary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., 'Philade 
phia; Chairman of Executive Committee, Leonard McGee, 2: 
Broadway, New York. This organization was formed in 1912 as 
national association of all legal aid societies and bureaus in tt 
United States to develop and extend legal aid work. Copies of Pr 
ceedings at convention in December 1922, including report on rel 
tion between social service and legal aid, may be had on reques 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIA 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mab 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York Cit 
This. organization maintains a staff of executive and travelin 
secretaries to cever work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. V 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, bUsiness, student, foreign ber 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American secretari 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and HBurop 
The National Board also maintains a National Training School | 
graduate type at 135 East 52nd Street, New York City, for t 
professional training of its leadership. The training is given | 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lectin 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine mont) 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advances 
course requires a full year of resident academic study, upon t} 
successful completion of which a professional certificate is grante 
Special emphasis is placed upon training in group work. , 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 Mass: 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. € 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Action. 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council — 
Catholic Men and National Council for Catholic Women.) — 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Nineteen 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Loveje 
sec’y: 1 East 104th Street, New York. Industrial, agricul 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administ 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependenc 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and §18 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘‘The American Child.” ' i 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. © 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates a! 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and co 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of childre 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all ch 
welfare groups in community, city or ‘state-wide service throw 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. j 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—I 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, med. di 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Bee 
sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on m 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble- mindedness, 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric soclal service, beer 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘Mental nie quarter 
$2.00 a year; ‘“Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” monthly, $.25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abbo 
president, Washington, D. W. H. Farker, secretary, 25 Bz 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organizati 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase t 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an anmi 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the me 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-first annual meeti 
of the Conference will be held in Toronto, Canada, June 25th 
July 2nd, 1924. Proceedings are sent free of charge to all membe 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hat 
away, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: To 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal se 
for local organizations and legislation, publish literature of moi 
ment—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New York St 
Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—4156 Ffth Avenue, New Yo! 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for € 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and | 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; “hon 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nati 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlemé 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSIN( 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., dir 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and star 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and e¢ 
eational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse.” 
NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—309 Hon 
Building. Washington, D. To obtain progressive lecilata 
physical education. Established at the request of a com 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 natio 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground ¢ 
Recreation Association of America. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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ATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
| Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec y; 
\7 BH. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
|lored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
‘elal workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life. 


ATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
ana A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
‘vanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
ighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
jopie through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
istry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
‘mization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
‘Phe Union Signal’ published at Headquarters. 


ATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
bbins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 
buth Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
le work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
‘otective legislation. Information given. 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
}A—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 
| year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available 
4 playground and community center activities and administration, 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
ssentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 
nia. Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


\USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
onditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd’ St., New York. De- 
artments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
hibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
) the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
nportant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


'UUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
‘outh; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
outh; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
f the Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
on Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


JORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
r, Jr, sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers 
iducation. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


= 


The Allen School-Social Science 


Correspondence courses for social workers in sociology, poor 
relief, child welfare, rural social work, industrial relations, 
immigration, community service, criminology, psychology 
and history. Diploma for two years course. New pre- 
paratory course. Students begin any time. 

Write for catalogue to 


Henry M. Allen, A.M., Principal 
Allen School, Auburn, N. Y. 


STUDY+* HOME 


Uirected by 
*, ¢ ° 

The Anibersity of Chicago 
Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 34 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. - 


HIGGINS’ 


Photo Mounter Paste 


Drawing Inks 
Drawing Board Paste 


Eternal Writing Ink 

Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 

Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE COME-BACK OF CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


(Continued from page 297) 

he had pitched the first ball for the local team at Saranac 
Lake, and the fans of a hundred cities rejoiced. But he 
says that what he did was “simply to toss the ball to the 
man who was to pitch the game. The pitching end of it 
wasn’t.” By the spring of 1923, he had recovered suffi- 
ciently to reenter his world, and take part in the manage- 
ment of the Boston Braves. 

He still makes Saranac Lake his headquarters. He prefers 
to do this for a year after his return to a comparatively 
normal life, so that he will be fit to take on additional work 
later. He is eager for that, but continually refuses invita- 
tions to appear and speak in public or to write articles on 
baseball regularly. As he says, 


If I err, I prefer to do it on the side of caution. If I had 
the use of both lungs I would feel that I was well, but one 
is still collapsed and I realize that I am not a cured case. 
One trouble with people who are cured and come back among 
their friends is that the friends do not understand tuberculosis. 
If a man doesn’t immediately go in for dinners, theaters, and 
other social activities, his friends may very well become his 
enemies if they urge him on to activity, and try to convince 
him that he is perfectly well. This doesn’t do. He needs to 
remind himself that he is not as good as he was. 


Mathewson is a strong advocate of sanatorium treatment. 


A sanatorium is the best place in which to get well, unless 
you have means enough to turn your own home into a hospital. 
No one can keep a patient “pepped up” better than a sanatorium 
doctor. And the mere fact of associating continually with 
people at home who do the things that you used to do, is 
likely to make you feel worse. But in a sanatorium, or in a 
cure cottage, you’re in touch with other people in the same 
condition. You hear how they are getting on. You're all 
like a couple of people going to be hanged—you commiserate 
with each other in ways that don’t drag you down. Sympathy, 
I tell you, from friends or from fellow patients is one of the 
greatest helps in the cure. 


Matty has great faith in the specialists who are always 
available at sanatoria and while he does not criticise general 
practitioners, he believes that “they have not the trained 
ear, the sensitiveness of touch, nor the experience with the 
disease that the specialists have.” 

Resignation he considers very necessary in winning the 
game, “not passive resignation, but intelligent submission, 
and a calm assurance that your misfortune is only tempo- 
rary.” 


You can’t help what you can’t help. If any one had told 
me when I was first taken sick that I would be in bed for fif- 
teen months, I would have answered, “Carry me right over to 
the graveyard.” The few small illnesses I had known had 
been so irksome. When I learned that I might never be 
more than an arrested case that disappointed me. I thought, 
“There'll be no more baseball for me.” But then, in baseball 
we all look forward to the time when we have to quit, and © 
that time had to come for me anyway. So the hope I hung 
on to was that I might perhaps become interested in a club 
some day as part owner. 


And he has. 

He has admiration for the men and women who are active 
in the anti-tuberculosis campaign. ‘“They will succeed in 
stamping it out,” he said. “I am sure of it because of the 
increased knowledge regarding it. And any one who is 
ready to diffuse that knowledge is taking a hand in one 
of the biggest games in the world.” 

The other day Mrs. Mathewson gave a Hallowe’en party. 
With housewifely pride she showed me the witches and 
black cats adorning the dining room table, and the orange and 
black festoons that were suspended from the chandelier to 
the walls. 

“And the guest of honor,” she added gaily, “will be the 
doctor who once gave Mr. Mathewson six weeks to live.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion; minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


consecutive insertions. 
by December 3rd. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE WANTED: National Jew- 
ish Institution making wide appeal to 
American Jews desires immediate services 
of men experienced in Jewish communal 
work, particularly fund-raising campaign 
organization. Unusual opportunities. At- 
tractive salaries. Permanent positions to 
first class men. Apply P. O. B. 65, Station 
O, New York City. 


S. O. S. CALL. Opportunity for highest 
type rounded-out man “to build up the 
state at the precise point of its greatest 
disintegration” (The Settlement Horizon 
Ch. 2). In‘short, to head twelve year old 
community organization in one of the ten 
largest cities of the country. Salary O.K. 
4659 SURVEY. 


A LARGE SETTLEMENT desires to 
make a SURVEY of its neighborhood. 
Knowledge of German or Yiddish desired. 
Qualified persons should give full informa- 
tion in first letter. 4657 SURVEY. 


WANTED—An Assistant Head Resident 
of recognized Settlement in Middle West, 
young man 3o to 35 years old, with cul- 
tural background and university training. 
Only those expecting to find a life work in 
social service field need apply. Must be 
willing to start with fair salary and prove 
ability to earn more. Must have executive 
ability and be able to adjust to group life, 
good mixer with enthusiasm and pep. Fine 
future for right man. 4650 SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. Miss Richards’ 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence,R.I. 


RESIDENCE SPACE is available in a 
large New York Settlement for two or 
three young men interested in social con- 
ditions, who will pay board at cost and 
give some evening time in exchange for 
room. 4655 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Band Master and Director 
‘of Music, Institution for boys. First class 
band. Good salary. Position now vacant. 
Apply to Mrs. Clara C. Berg, Secretary, 
Morganza, Pennsylvania. 


SS i ES 
WORKERS WANTED 


Wanted by the DENVER SHEL- 
TERING HOME FOR JEWISH 
CHILDREN, of Denver, Colorado, a 
National Institution, an EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, must possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: Must be well 
educated in English and Yiddish, be a 
good speaker in both languages; must 
know how to procure, train, and han- 
dle solicitors; must make his residence 
in Denver, take charge of Denver Of- 
fice, but be on the road organizing and 
advancing the work of our Institution 
at least six months of the year. Will 
pay reasonable salary. Give full par- 
ticulars and send photograph with first 
letter or application. Communicate 
with N. Halpern, 401 Empire Build- 
ing, Denver, Colorado. 


WARE SCHOOL OF TEA ROOM MAN- 
AGEMENT, 52-54 \West 39th St., New York. 
Tea room, cafeteria and Motor Inn. In 
connection with Ware Coffee Shop. One of 
New York’s successful Tea Rooms. Send 
for Booklet D. Day and evening classes. 


COMPETENT woman, Jewish pre- 
ferred, for health and diet work with mal- 
nourished children in residence. Resident 
position with responsibility for cottage 
management. Apply Superintendent, Jew- 
ish Children’s Society, Levindale, Station E, 
Baltimore, Md. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Young man for assistant in 
Big Brother work in large middle western 
city. State experience and salary expected. 
4665 SURVEY. 


WANTED for modern Jewish day nurs- 
ery in Philadelphia, a trained nurse, as 
supervisor, who is capable of working with 
children. 4640 SURVEY. 


WANTED girls’ club leader, in a large 
Jewish Settlement in Philadelphia. Apply 
stating qualifications. 4641 SURVEY. 


Everyman and His Mind 


What the new psychology has to offer us all will be explored in Survey 
Graphic throughout 1924. Three notable series of articles are announced on 


page 243 of this issue. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


For $3 enclosed send Survey 
Graphic for all of 1924 (or 4 months 
trial $1) to 


Let a friend enjoy them with you. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED, trained worker with ch 
dren, as supervisor of Jewish Day Nur 
ery. 4642 SURVEY. 
SR te US SS 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


ee eee 
EXECUTIVE with fifteen years’ prs 
tical training in Social-Welfare work, d 
sires permanent connection as financial 
business director of established organiz 
tion or institution. Special experience 
financial and publicity campaigns. Cor 
petent to organize, finance, conduct a 
direct a business administration. Age 4 
Married. Protestant. Exceptional refe 
ences, Available January first. 46 
SURVEY. \ 


WOMAN, wide experience communi 
institutional, recreation and’ club work, ¢ 
ganizer, conversant six languages, eley 
years last position, available at once. 46 
SURVEY. 


JEWISH EDUCATION. America 
born young man, with personality; gor 
university and Hebrew training; exper 
enced teacher, director and administra 
occasional preacher with published 
ings; emphasizes recreation and hold 
celebrations; available as director of cent 
or of religious education. References. R 
plies confidential. 4662 SURVEY. 


4 


SOCIAL WORKER, Settlement executiy 
club, secretarial, musical, dramatic trai 
ing; some experience family and neighbo 
hood investigation, now available. 46 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED Child Welfare work 
open for position, either North or 
Prefer Western Virginia. Best of refe 
ences. 4614 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE position desired by e 
tured woman of education, | professio 
training, and ten years’ experience in 
embracing many and _ varied oe 
Available January 1. Protestant. 46 
SURVEY. t 


LABORATORY technician, college ral 
ing, desires position in physician’s office 
hospital. Experienced, knowledge of typ 
writing. 4666 SURVEY. 


A HEALTH worker, graduate nurse, 
available for position requiring executi 
and organizing ability. 4653 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE young man, ten yea 
successful record as organizer in edue 
tional, boys’ and settlement work and i 
dustrial relations. Prefer Chicago. 46 
SURVEY. 


TEACHERS WANTED ~ 


TEACHERS Wanted for colleges ai 
universities. American College Burez 
Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterda 
Ave., New York. 


ee 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


of writer’s abilities; diagnosis and constructi 
criticism of manuscripts; thorough, systema 
training in fictional technique. Particulars © 
request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ; 
Formerly Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly 
342 Madison Avenue New Yo 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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| PUBLICITY SERVICE 


| 
| 


PILL STUULLU LUI OLULLLU LLL LLL LL LLL a 


etter, Cheaper, Quicker 


| We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 

| Mimeographinp 

Muttigraphing 

Addressing 

Mailing 

you will investigate you will find that 

ean do it better, quicker and cheaper 

jm you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
‘ebster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avente 

Longacre 2447 


Fee eT TTT LOL LLL LLL cen Lec LCLL LC 


a 
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f 
th Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
GRA mercy 4501 


Ask The Survey about Us! 
Si a SR eas me Eee G 
/URRENT PAMPHLETS 


tgs fifty cents a line, for feur inser- 
loms; copy to remain unchanged. 
HistoricAL RuHINE PoLicy OF THE 
incH. By Herman Oncken. With an 
feduction by Ferdinand Schevill. B. 
| Huebsch, Inc., New York. Price 
‘cents. 
‘Cent Meats, by Florence Nesbitt. 44 
| {10 cents). How John and Mary 
re and Save on $35 a Week—a weekly 
dget plan (10 cents). Weekly Allow- 
te Book (10 cents). Am. School Home 
onomics, 849 East 58th St., Chicago. 
tr Union. Complete free information 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
ware, Boston, Mass. 
NcIAL FEDERATIONS, by William J. 
irton, director of the Detroit Commu- 
y Union. A reprint in handy pamphlet 
mm of a series of articles published in 
tent Midmonthly issues of The Survey. 
ice 25 cents; 6 copies $1; 25 copies $3; 
stpaid. The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
tw York, N. Y. 
FARE FEDERATIONS, by Edward T. De- 
ie, contributing editor of The Survey. 
reprint of four articles from The Sur- 
y. Price 50 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 
dies $6, postpaid. The Survey, 112 
‘st 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
UnprRINTABLE TexT Boox. A handy 
mphlet reprint of an article by Prof. 
seph K. Hart, Editor of The Survey’s 
lucation Department. Free to teachers 
request. To others, 10 cents. The 
Tvey, 112 East x9th St, New York, 


rahi 
iting. 


PERIODICALS 


cents a line, for four insertions; copy 
to remain unchanged. 
= AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURS- 
1G shows the part which trained nurses 
¢ taking in the betterment of the world. 
it it in your library. $3.00 a year. 19 
’. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
NTAL HYGIENE; quarterly; $2.00 a 
‘ar; published by the National Com- 
ittee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh 
ve., New York. 


- 


a. 
~ 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Lucky Ducky, soft, yellow, 7 inches high, 
can float, $1.00. 
Bunny Bath Set, small towel 
pink or blue, $1.25. 
CHRISTMAS SURPRISE 
Large paper candy stick, holds 6 toys, 30 
cents; 4 for $1.00. 
Mistress Patty S. Comfort, No. Cambridge, 
Mass. 


and cloth, 


BEAUTIFUL hand embroidered Madeira 
baby dresses $3.00 each. Children’s hand- 
made handkerchiefs boxed with novelty 
$1.00. Luncheon sets, towels, napkins, etc. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Mrs. R. 
W. Wright, 3304 Fairview Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 


PLASKUL, the NEW FAMILY GAME, 


lots of fun and instructive. An ideal gift 
for young and old. At Game dealers, or 
sent postpaid for only 8oc. 
PLASKUL GAME CoO. 
MARIETTA MINNESOTA 


SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 
could you answer on Shakespeare? Con- 
sult the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Instructive and entertaining. Highest en- 
dorsements. Price 50 cents. The Shake- 
speare Club, Camden, Me. 


LETTER SEALS 


WITH YOUR OWN 
INITIALS 

250 embossed Letter-Seals, 
artistically designed 
$1.00 postpaid 

The Franklin 


Embossed Label Co., 
Bush Terminal, Brookyn, N. Y 


TOUR 


EUROPE SUMMER 1924 


A College Tour of Europe. Superb routes, 
limited number, college leadership. Prices 
$745, $850, $1,200. For details write 
Educational Tours 


117 Elm Street Oberlin, Ohio 


FOR RENT 


FOR RENT: Furnished Cottage in the 
mountains of the island of Jamaica, W. I. 
Climate delightful and rates reasonable. 
G. Russell, Gorgas Hospital, Tampico, 
Mexico. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: FREEMAN’S HISTORY. 


OF CAPE COD. $10.50. C. S. Freeman, 
P. O. Box 52, Station O, New York City. 


GENEALOGIST 


FAMILY HISTORIES, genealogical. and 
heraldic works. Researches made. Send 
names interested in. Charles A. O’Connor, 
21 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE POCONO PEOPLES 
COLLEGE 


an American adaptation of the Danish 
Folk School will offer a four months’ 
course beginning January 3, 1924. 
Students for this session are now being 
enrolled. Full information about 


courses, prerequisites and terms on ap- 
plication, to 


S. A. MATHIASEN, Director, 
Henryville, Pa. 


or Joseph K. Hart, The Survey, 112 E. 
19th Street, New York City. 


HOTEL 


aE 
Won he® 


ill 
i 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Sclence courses, fitting tor many well-paid 
Positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. Scheol ef Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


WANTED: Copies of the February 1 
Survey and Survey Graphic, April 1 Sur- 
vey and Survey Graphic, June 15 and Aug- 
ust 1, 1923, Survey Graphic. Unexpected 
demand has wiped out our stock. Subscrib- 
ers who do not need their issues for future 
use will confer a real favor by returning 
these numbers to us for use in libraries and 
colleges. The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 
Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOKING 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., 
hicago 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details free. Press Syndicate, 964, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SurveEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 


HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike, always open, always 
welcoming, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, winter 
or summer, are the natural choice of culti- 
vated, interesting people seeking real benefits 
from days of rest. 

The sea air is gratefully mild and invigorat- 
ing in winter—unbelievably mild, tempered 
by the breath of the Gulf Stream. 

Summer is just one of four enjoyable sea- 
sons here. Faces glow, eyes sparkle the whole 
yearround. When surf bathing stops, riding 
begins, and horses canter on the beach. A 
live throng moves briskly up and down the 
Boardwalk. Golf is played under ideal con- 
ditions. While on the broad deck porches of 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, healthy fatigue suns 
itself and looks out to sea. 

Pleasant companionship, perfect comfort; 
relished meals and deep sleep. The life 
gives new energy to tired bodies, new wit 
to jaded minds—and a lasting fondness for 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
American Plan Only 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


AY 


jisdidiiddiaidicsill 


Survey Associates Editions 


The Humanizing © 
of Knowledge 


By James Harvey Robinson 


Contains the essays by Professor Robinson which have 


_been appearing in Survey Graphic with other parts here- 


tofore unpublished. 


Postpaid by return mail $1.50 


What Men Live By 


By Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 


A distinguished physician’s prescription for a healthy 
life: Work, Play, Love and Worship—and how to 
take them. 


Postpaid by return mail $1.50 


Subscribers’ personal checks are good as gold with us. 


‘ 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 112 East 19 Street, New York City 


OOR as church mice, Ger- 

man students and university 

librarians are unable to secure 
tne American reading matter for 
which they have an eager hunger. A 
young German woman who is doing 
social work in the United States has 
brought us a list of twenty German 
and Austrian universities which need 
The Survey for students in sociology 
and economics. We cannot afford to 
give away subscriptions. But we can 
make a special rate, including for- 
eign postage, on each subscription 
paid for by an American friend of 
German youth. One subscription 
$5.00; two $9.50; three $14.25. This 
is a gift worth while. In dollars it 
means only a little—in marks it 
means millions. Send check or 
money order to ‘THE SURVEY, 


112 East 19 St. New York City. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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@ 
~ when the time came, somehow, 
' “some. way, the money would 
be found, But it-wasn’t. 
@ Now what are you doing to make it possi- 
ble for your boys and girls to get a good 
education? How are you going to have . 


thet money ready when you must have it 
*—jn 15 or 10 years, or sooner? 


| Tes allright to be hopeful and optimistic, . 
but it is far better to prepare for the 
day. that is on the way. 


High schools—Normal schools—Techni- 
cal schools—Business. colleges-—Univer- 
Ee ny sities — Seminaties-— Art and Music 
' sal boloe-Feainine schools of all kinds—cost money 
——real money. 


a years old, 3 ¥ 
STS whies se adress 1a 


Then why not dothese essential thingsanddo them now? 


Ist — Find how much it will cost to give your 
children the kind of higher education you 
want them to have. 


_ Ind—If you have the money now, put it aside and 
use only the interest upon it for yourself. 


3rd—If you haven’t the money, figure out a way of 
saving so that. your Education Fund will be 
ready when needed. 


. 4th— Begin now—this week, not next week—to lay 
aside the first small payment on the necessary 
* sum. Let nothing interfere with the regular 

‘ putting aside of that amount. 


The mere fact that his father and mother are making a 
“sacrifice for him, is likely to inspire any red- 
_~ blooded boy to make good and get ready for 
2... his big opportunity. The pride of knowing | 

ee fainilies - that your children are to have their chance 
ouldn’t afford to keep. will more than pay you for what you do. 
yt usted to luck ee ie Plan ea Minne carry. out your plan. 


guess—and guess 4 
Lae in three can. afford 


But in any event begin now to 
Pepill be the richer eon _ prepare for what you must do in 

Saoranon of better citizens. case you live. Statistical records 
00 The Metropolitan Life Insurance prove that of the parentswho read 
pany will arrange, if youlike, this page most of them will live 
pply your boy. (or girl) with’ for fifteen years or more, but fail- 
tin Rds. “needed, in case of your imgto make early and proper prep- 


of untimely death—or if you live, ‘aration will be unable to carry 
for that n terested in Out their present good intentions 


as to i eichupercte their children. 


“¢ 


“HALEY FISKE, President. 


nod 
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Gee 


ay are inquisitive ee 
, however defined—this ae 
being Pi and kicking together, : 
ie hundred million of us and more, ee 
we should be glad to. ; have you | 
: pool your curiosity with ours, with i ca 
that of the 1,600 members, the 

16, 000 subscribers of The Survey, 


ee are e bent ¢ on B beara a. part ins 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, thc Re a, 
1 & East bares Street, not ‘York City, Hy 


will send 


‘4 4 enclose 
tional: work of Survey Associates, for the present. fiscal year 


} $10 asa Cooperating Sibseriplion t to ‘the ‘edu 


i 


os ; WNagie fi fasts 
ace TESTA Seg ive 


Note:—A $10 Cien oven SOR es covers the: Yet $5. SAA NET eiyits 
plus a contribution to the educational work and development of The Survey. 
‘It makes such a subscriber eligible for election as a Survey Associate. for 
. the current © year, but creates | ‘no other Finan cialy liability, nor Promise ek 

renewal another year, 99 A 


Wiimy (The: Fiscal ‘year ends September a 


